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What plans 
do you have 
this summer? 


HERE'S NO NEED FOR guesswork in picking out a “‘just- 
right,” inexpensive vacation. All you have to do is 
make a reservation for Alumni Family Week at Oberlin. 
Alumni Family Week is aimed at people who believe in 
giving their brains as well as their bodies a change of pace. 
Nothing strenuous, you understand, but just the right 
touch of intellectual stimulation. 

Morning seminars, in air conditioned classrooms, will be 
led by four prominent members of the Oberlin faculty 
plus two gentlemen from the Class of 1916 who need no 
introduction to Oberlinians anywhere. 

The curriculum, directed by Dean William Hellmuth, 
is entitled “New Perspectives on Old Issues.” Robert E. 
Neil, °53, associate professor of history and author of an 
outstanding Oberlin Alumni Magazine article on “The 
Mushroom Crowd,” will discuss “The Population Explo- 
sion.” 

Donald R. Reich, associate professor of government and 
newly-appointed associate dean of the College, will lecture 
on recent Supreme Court decisions which affect individual 
liberty. 

Albert J. McQueen, °52, associate professor of sociology 


and anthropology, will describe problems of today’s youth. 

Charles B. Teske, associate professor of English, will give 
you some new perspectives on modern drama. 

Emeritus Professor Frederick Artz will explain his 
ideas on “How and When the Modern World Began.” 
Donald M. Love, emeritus secretary, will be on hand 
throughout the week to bring you up-to-date on selected 
Oberlin topics. 

Afternoons will have plenty of time for golf, relaxation, 
art and music, field trips or naps. Evenings will feature 
light discussions and even Shakespeare. 

Singles are welcome, couples are welcome and families 
of all ages are welcome. The cradle roll, pre-schoolers, 
grade schoolers and high school set will find action-packed 
days and evenings to suit their age groups. 

Participants will live in the Quadrangle, dine together. 
Those who prefer trailer travel will be able to park right 
behind the Quad at reduced rates. Special “tuition-only”™ 
rates are available for local residents or commuters. 

For registration, clip the coupon from Page Two of your 
February 1967 Oberlin Alumni Magazine or write the 
Alumni Association, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, for full details. 
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IBM 360/30 computer. 
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for the computer. 
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Cent OF THE Oberlin Col- 


lege Conservatory of Music’s cen- 
tennial is a reminder that anniversaries 
are not merely a time for looking back- 
ward. The accent, of course, is prop- 
erly placed on fond reflection of our 
100 years of growth, rich tradition 
and major contribution to the field of 
music. It’s necessary, too, to look 
ahead and try to envision what the 
next century will bring. But it also 
seems important in a centennial year 
to make a examination of the 
present-day needs of music and to dis- 
cuss our role in meeting these needs. 
One thing that facilitates this as- 
pect of the centennial is the fact that 
an evaluation of present-day music 
immediately three 
which seem to me to 


close 


almost spotlights 
distinct 


call for particular attention and dis’ 


areas 


cussion. 

The first of these areas is the field 
of contemporary music where the 
craftsmen of today are groping for 
new media of expression. They seek 
these new media because they are 
convinced that all technics of the 
past have been exhausted. Yet they 
find markets for their 


few new 


“products” because they are confront- 
5 


4 


ed with the hard-to-achieve accep- 
tance possessed by the music of the 
past. 

As we examine electronic music, or 
the already passe serial, or aleatoric, 
or music hidden in that mysterious 
realm of “happenings,” it appears 
that the same support is necessary for 
new forms of music as is demanded 
by other arts striving for future di- 
rection. 

Such 
forms. There should be research op- 
portunities so teachers of composition 
study the technics. The 
difficult, untraditional, sometimes baf- 


support can assume various 


can new 
fling scores will require new skills of 
the performer. When the music is 
produced electronically, considerable 
equipment is needed for the establish- 
ment of studios and laboratories. This 
can represent a formidable outlay of 
money. 

Most important is the need to cre- 
ate enough interest to establish an 
audience. If new music is to survive, 
it must be given chances (more than 
one) to be heard. The great danger 
for music of the future lies in its 
possible isolation as an esoteric art. It 
should be a music school’s obligation 


rentennial, 
A Time to Evaluate 


By ROBERT FOUNTAIN 
Dean of the Conservatory of Music 


to give all available aid to the cause 
of the contemporary composer. 

The second area of our concern 
should fall under the heading “Holi- 
day for Strings.” Indeed, the word 
“holiday” is inappropriate. The words 
“extended vacation” might be more 
useful. 

It is no secret that our symphony 
orchestras are suffering from an 
acute shortage of competent string 
players. There simply are not enough 
good ones to go around and many of 
those we have are constantly on the 
move, being bribed, stolen, or kid- 
naped from one orchestra to another. 
It is saddening to read of the inau- 
gural concert of the new hall in 
a large city of the Southwest, 
$2,300,000 of beautiful construction 
and excellent acoustics, serenaded by 
a less-than-adequate orchestra. Re- 
cently, the conductor of a symphony 
orchestra in a Midwestern city re- 
ported that, after a strike had been 
settled, he discovered that 21 strings 
had left for other positions during the 
negotiating period. In northern Ohio, 
the orchestras in the small cities are 
desperate. With expanded repertoire 
and prominent soloists they plead for 
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our student players to fill the need 
for violins, violas, cellos and basses. 

Schools like the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory must create a larger supply of 
string candidates for professional or- 
chestras. However, these candidates 
are not being produced in the public 
school music programs. Until the im- 
balance is corrected between the host 
of wind players turned out by the 
juggernaut of the high school band 
and the mere trickle of strings coming 
from relatively few secondary school 
orchestras, the situation will get no 
better. 

A bright light on the horizon is 
the Suzuki method of violin instruc- 
tion. Children under this tutelage 
have done remarkable things. But 
sooner or later those same children 
will rely on the secondary school for 
opportunity and teaching. If. only 
they could receive the same thrill and 
encouragement mastering the elegance 
of a Mozart phrase that a band player 
has relating the notes of his bell-lyre 
to “Finlandia”! 

Very few of our school systems 
provide class time for music. Taxpay- 
ers generally are to blame for failing 
to vote ample funds to public schools, 
but relegation of music to the field 
of extra-curricular activities places it 
in unfair competition and it suffers. 
Music is one of the humanities and 
should have a position on the daily 
school calendar so that rehearsing can 
become a rich learning experience. 

It’s a real misfortune that the great 
hunger of Americans for liberty and 
economic supremacy has never cCar- 
ried over into the field of artistic 
growth. On the other hand, too 
many of us are tempted to assume 
a cultural maturation which simply 
has not taken place. For example, a 
Rockefeller Panel recently reported 
that the expansion in the performing 
arts in our country has been tremen- 
dous. The disturbing note is that al- 
most all of this increase has been at 
the amateur level. Professional the- 
ater, dance, orchestra, opera, chamber 
and choral music are in deep eco- 
nomic trouble. What irony, when we 
have the resources necessary for not 
just the survival but the flourishing 
of the performing arts. 
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A greater appreciation for the per- 
forming arts must be built in order to 
solve this problem. This can only be 
done through education — the earlier, 
the better. Parents need to capture a 
child’s imagination at that exciting 
age when he wants to “play-act.” 
How children love to dance. How 
they react to color, music, images, 
stories! What opportunities, or rather 
obligations, there are for a parent. 
Proper channeling of this early inter- 
est, stimulated by exposure to live 
performances, could create a desire 
for the theater, resulting perhaps in 
a career and, surely, in a lifetime of 
theater-going. 

If precocious children with musical 
talent could be identified early and 
given the proper training and stimula- 
tion, America’s 1,401 symphony or- 
chestras could grow to 10,000 with 


CENTENNIAL 
CONVOCATION 
Composer Aaron Copland will 
speak at a convocation in Finney 
Chapel at 2 p.m. Saturday, May 
13, to mark the Conservatory’s 

100th anniversary. 
The Oberlin Orchestra will pre- 
sent a concert in Finney at 8:30 


that evening with Mr. Copland as 
guest conductor. On Friday, May 
12, three of Mr. Copland’s piano 
compositions will be played at an 
8:30 p.m. student recital in Finney. 

A limited supply of tickets for 
each event will be available to out- 


of-town alumni on a first-come: 
first-served basis. For reservations, 
please write the alumni office. 


all of them fully staffed with strings 
and even conductors to lead them. 

This leads to a third concern: the 
ineffectiveness of music education in 
our public schools. We need a new 
type of teacher to excite young peo- 
ple about music and lead each one of 
them in as rich an exploration of 
the art as they are capable. Perhaps 
this person should be called an “artist 
teacher” in contrast to a “‘certified- 
educator.” 

An artist he must be. Artistry in 
success in the achieve 


music means 


ment and creativity that go with 
music-making in performance. The 
artist-teacher’s standards of excellence 
will “rub off” on his students. He 
must also have a zeal, even a passion 
to teach. Too often, “discarded per- 
formers” flee to the field of music 
education for job security without 
any evaluation of their desire to 
teach. The candidate for the position 
must be a capable performer who 
wants to teach. 

Requirements for certification vary 
from state to state. A school seeking 
accreditation often must adhere to aa 
inflexible curriculum which thwarts its 
real intentions. Let us realize that a 
teacher in the arts must be a well- 
trained specialist, an artist, and that 
he must concentrate his efforts to be 
so. Perhaps it is not asking too much 
of a musician to require that he have 
a “well-rounded” education, but is it 
really necessary to encumber this 
specialist with courses in state history 
or government? Above all, why 
should he have to go back to school 
and “learn” how to teach, when he 
is already doing it most successfully? 

To cite an extreme example: a con- 
ductor of one of our major symphony 
orchestras would not be permitted to 
train a group in any one of our pub- 
lic schools. Perhaps he might be al- 
lowed to make a guest appearance, 
but to become a “licensed” teacher 
he would have to go scurrying after 
courses in educational psychology, 
secondary school methods, mathe- 
matics, social science, et al. 

Several years ago, it was estimat- 
ed that America had upwards of 
400,000 private or independent music 
teachers — uncertified — working 
with our youth. Of course some of 
them might have been ineffective, 
but it is safe to assume that their 
deficiencies were caused by lack of 
musical training rather than their not 
having studied academic courses. 

These are three of the problems 
which confront music today. Their 
solution will require new thinking and 
programs on the part of 
like Oberlin’s and 


the cooperative effort of performers, 


creative 


schools of music 


and = stu 


>» > 
j 


educators, administrators, 


dents. 


Robert Bushnell, ‘57, lectures on Fortran. 


Learning Fortran 


READ 42, A,B, 


<gutt ; PRINT 43,A,B,C 
OR RAN 42 FORMAT (F6.2,F8.3) 
« 43 FORMAT (F8.2,F8.2,F8.2) 


GALECEXTYE 
END 


Lancouagve If the seven-line message you have 
OO) TO, 


just read makes no sense to you, it’s 

’ safe to assume that you have not been 

for a student at Oberlin since December 

1964 and your employment since you 

left college has not touched upon the 

use of digital computers in any way. 

OlNpu ters However, this does not necessarily 

imply that you are among the many 

who are quick to admit these days that 

they're glad they aren’t trying to en- 

roll in college now because they prob- 
ably wouldn’t be admitted. 

Actually, at least in this case, your 
lack of understanding is a result of 
having gone to school at a time when 
you were unknowingly handicapped 
by not having one of the many advan- 
tages now available to modern-day 
scholars. If you had been able to 
understand the above message in “your 
day,” studying might have been more 
fun, and you might have learned more 
because it would have been easier to 
get at the crux of some of the things 
you were studying. 

The sample message is a simple ex: 
ample from a course in “Introductory 
Fortran” now being offered to any 
Oberlin undergraduate who wishes to 


| 
i 
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Stuart Card, ‘66, adjusts the vernier on the 
College’s new IBM 1403 printer which runs at 
a speed of 500 lines per minute. 


Yvonne Hughes, ‘70, from Ithaca, N. Y., is one E ee d ; 
a i of 21 students who staff the center as pro- take it. The course isn’t listed in the 


grammer-operators. catalog and it’s only required of stu- 


dents who enroll in Mathematics 3. 
However, in the two years it’s been 


Students turn in their programs at this door. Photographs by offered it has introduced hundreds of 
The computer handles beginners’ jobs in 20 A. E. PRINCEHORN students, faculty and staff to Oberlin’s 
seconds. 
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IBM 1620 computer, and *Fortran” 
has become just about the most popu- 
lar language on campus. 

Fortran is a contraction of “formula 
translation” and it’s a language which 
enables a “user” to give instructions 
to a computer. Its alphabet consists of 
the 26 capital letters in the English 
alphabet, the 10 Arabic numerical 
digits, six punctuation characters, and 
five algebraic symbols. Each “alpha- 
meric” character in the Fortran alpha- 
bet is able to communicate with the 
computer's alphabet which has only 
two characters “0” and “1.” 

Mastery of Fortran is an introduc- 
tion to a fascinating tool which has 
become more useful than a typewriter 
and more necessary than a slide rule 
in the enrichment of undergraduate 
courses in both the College of Arts 
and Sciences and the Conservatory of 
Music. 

Probably no other educational or 
training aid has been as generally help- 
ful to Oberlin students as has the com- 
puter in the slightly more than two 
years that it has been in operation. It 
is particularly helpful in laboratory 
work, especially physics, because it en- 
ables a student to spend more time 
studying the experiment itself instead 
of its mathematics. A professor can 
assign real problems instead of syn- 
thetic ones where he has to be careful 
to avoid sixth square roots and fifth 
decimals. 

The computer is valuable, too, in 
the social sciences where research tech- 
nigues are no longer limited to mere 
discussion. Actual problems can be 
assigned so that actual answers can be 
found to provide the obvious advan- 
tages of learning by doing. 

Use of the computer also enables 
students to solve problems and find 
out important things which otherwise 
would be impossible because of the 
impractical nature of their mathematt- 
cal solutions. For example, in astrono- 
my, a properly-programmed computer 
can solve in one day a problem that a 
mathematician would spend six months 
computing “by hand.” 

Engineering, technology and_ the 
physical and social sciences aren’t the 
only benefactors of the computer. In 
the classics, Associate Prof. Nathan 
Greenberg has used Oberlin’s computer 
to study the prosaic and poetic stress 
in the first book of Virgil’s Aeneid. 
John Hobbs, instructor of English, has 
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used it in a study of Rossetti’s sonnet 
sequence. The computer is valuable as 
a huge logic machine as well as a cal- 
culator and it promises to become an 
invaluable tool for programmed learn- 
ing and computer-aided instruction. It 
has possibilities, too, as a tool in the 
writing and generation of music. As- 
sistant Professor John Clough, chair- 
man of the Conservatory theory de- 
partment, has used the computer for 
experimentation in electronic music 
approaches. 

Given the trend of present research, 
it will not be many years before his- 
tory and art are benefactors of the 
computer. Hence, the educational in- 
stitution which would furnish adequate 
preparation to its students must neces’ 
sarily include computation in its pro- 
gram. 

Oberlin installed its computer at a 
time when many colleges were not yet 
convinced that liberal arts students 
needed to know anything about com- 
puter programming and data handling 
processes. For 15 years universities, 
however, had been developing com- 
puter centers and Oberlin trustees 
agreed that heavy investment in com- 
puting facilities was necessary in order 
to continue to attract faculty and stu- 
dents in the physical sciences. 

The initial installation consisted of 
the 1620 computer with card read- 
punch. Lectures on Fortran were pre- 
sented and the computer was put to 
work on academic assignments, as well 
as in various phases of College admin- 
istration. During its first week of 
operation, the computer worked five 
hours. Usage grew to seven hours the 
next week, 11 the third, 14 the fourth, 
17 the fifth, then 25 and 29 hours per 
week. Then the buildup stopped and 
hours for subsequent weeks were 17, 
Pea 1D. 2a el mand al fe cA eplateal 
seemed to have been reached. During 
the 21 weeks the computer was in use 
during the academic year, the average 
weekly usage was 19 hours. The cost 
per hour during the five months was 
$23.3 

In September 1965, the College ex- 
panded its operation by doubling the 
storage capacity of its rented 1620 
computer and adding an IBM 1311 
disk storage unit and a 1443 printer 
and operations were converted to a 
monitor continuous job stream process: 
ing system. Robert C. Bushnell, °57, 
who had five years’ experience with 


IBM, was named director of the cen- 
ter. During the 1965-66 academic year, 
academic-oriented usage averaged 297 
hours per month. Though the opera- 
tion cost $2,225 more per month than 
it had in the previous year, the cost 
per productive hour dropped to $15.35. 

Now the College has replaced the 
1620 with an IBM 360/30 computer 
which has just been installed in the 
computer center. It operates this 
semester in the same way the rented 
1620 did, but it is expected to improve 
speed by 2 times. By September 
1967, when it will operate completely 
as a 360, this factor will increase to 


Discussion is lively in the classroom portion of 


introductory Fortran. Homework involves ac- 
tually writing, punching and executing of 
programs. 


10 times. In December 1967 the 
model 30 will be replaced by a model 
44, which will increase speed again 
six times, or 60 times faster than the 
original 1620. 

Robert Tietel will assume duties 
sometime in July as the Computer 
Center’s new director. A graduate of 
the City College of New York in 
1966, Tietel now is in charge of pro- 
gramming systems at the University of 
New York’s computer center at Stony 
Brook, Long Island. As an under- 
graduate at CCNY, he was largely 
responsible for operation of the com- 
puter center there. A native of the 
Netherlands, Tietel reared in 
His wife is a teacher of 


was 
Boston. 
Russian. 

Bushnell, who is president of the 
1957, has supervised 


alumni class of 


continued 
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Computers (cont.) 


installation of the new equipment but 
has terminated his assignment as direc- 
tor of the computer center in anticipa- 
tion of becoming assistant professor of 
economics at Ohio State University in 
the fall. In addition to his duties at 
the computer center, he has been a 
lecturer in economics at Oberlin. He 
is spending the rest of this semester 
completing his dissertation for his doc- 
torate at Princeton. Another Oberlin 


Lecturers on introductory Fortran furnish mim- 
eographed notes at the end of each classroom 


period. “This guarantees accuracy,” Bushnell 
says, “and doesn’t slow things down the way 
note-taking does.” 


alumnus, Stuart Card, °66, has stayed 
on as assistant in the computer center 
and is serving as acting director until 
Tietel reports. 

As members of reunion classes may 
have noticed, the Alumni Association 
is one of the several non-academic de- 
partments making use of the computer. 
This year’s “tentative” reservations for 
Commencement Weekend are _ being 
made on red IBM cards to facilitate 
handling and filing and to assist the 
Alumni Office with more up-to-the 
minute information on the number of 
alumni returning and the classes they 
represent. As in almost any business, 
the computer is helpful to other offices 
at the College such as Academic Rec- 
ords, Payroll and Personnel, the Li- 
brary, Alumni Records, Financial Aid, 
and Development. 

However, only 10 percent of the 
Computer Center’s time is spent on 
non-academic purposes. Bushnell says 
that the increased academic usage of 
the larger Computer Center is a direct 
result of the center’s having become 
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an adequate facility. 

“If the library had only one chained 
copy of a book and students had to 
wait in line to use it,” he explains, 
“they would find other ways to ac- 
complish their purposes. Thats what 
was happening here during the first 
year of operation when demand _ for 
the computer seemed to level off.” 

He defines adequate user service as 
that which allows each user the chance 
to obtain the output of his compila- 
tion in less than 10 minutes. He sug- 
gests that the facility should provide 
each user with work space and techni- 
cal advice so that, under normal cir- 
cumstances, he can work persistently 
and continuously on his program. “If 
we are to the casual 
must make the experience as pleasant 
as possible, otherwise we'll do him the 
disservice of making him reject com- 
puting,” Bushnell says. 

Actually, the Computer Center 
processes the typical learner’s job in 
about 20 seconds. Users who program 
long assignments are served at the same 
time by means of an interrupt system 
whereby the job can be halted at the 
flick of a switch, stored on a disk, and 
resumed at will. Thus, long jobs never 
delay short jobs and short time inter- 
rals are utilized. 

Beginners get fast service since Class 
I (under 2 minutes) jobs get first pri- 
ority. Experienced programmers get 
faster service the shorter their job. At 
least three five-minute and one 10-min- 
ute jobs (classes II and III) are run 
per hour. Longer jobs (Class IV) are 
run when the center has time and 
usually are returned within 24 hours. 

The course in “Introductory For- 
tran” is a series of five lectures de- 
signed to take the mysterious element 
out of computers and enable students 
to make use of this valuable, modern, 
intellectual tool. The mathematics de- 
partment devotes two weeks to it in 
introducing freshmen to calculus. For 
others who want to run their own 
programs, the computer center offers 
the course at least once each semester 
as an evening lecture series. During 
the 1965-66 academic year, the math 
classes introduced 300 students to the 
ways in which the computer can be 
used in classwork, research and study. 
Another 250 students, faculty mem- 
bers and other adults are ‘‘alumni” of 
the evening course. 


serve user, Wwe 


The Fortran student becomes a com- 
puter user with his very first home- 
work assignment when he goes to the 
Computer Center in the basement of 
the Wright Physics Building to sit 
down and keypunch his own “user's 
card,” register his job and write, 
punch and execute a Fortran program. 

As is the case in learning to drive 
an automobile, practice is the key to 
successful programming. The Com- 
puter Center follows a_ philosophy 
that the computer user need not be 
concerned with the engineering, de- 
velopment and operation of the com- 
puter and should concentrate on how 
the computer can help him solve a 
particular problem. Many people who 
have no detailed knowledge of how an 
automobile engine runs have become 
excellent drivers. In much the same 
way, students at Oberlin are learning 
to use the computer to obtain the 
kinds of calculated results that are best 
handled in the rapid fashion of a 
computer. 

The Center offers no programming 
services. Professors and administrators 
are expected to do their own work or 
else hire their own programmers. Stu- 
dent programmer-operators are avail- 
able, however, to help with program- 
ming problems and to answer ques- 
tions. Generally useful but difficult- 
to-write procedures are prewritten by 
the staff of 21 students at the Center. 
These are called subprograms and are 
available for use by anyone. For those 
who cannot write their own programs, 
complete programs are “canned” by 
the staff. Users need only know how 
to keypunch and follow written in- 
structions. 

All in all, in a period of two short 
years, Oberlin has invested heavily in 
its Computer Center. The two years 
have been a period of fascinating 
growth and the results have been more 
than satisfactory. The computer has 
enabled Oberlin to furnish a necessary 
tool to students who are destined to 
be future scientists and it has bene- 
fitted the non-scientific curriculum, 
too. In future years, if the Computer 
Center continues its rapid growth, the 
College may offer a course in com- 
puter science. Already three Oberlin 
graduates have gone on to graduate 
studies in result of 
their computer 


here. > > 
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computers as a 
experience with the 


Oberlinians 
Greet Carrs 
in Asia 


M Sropovers iN HOoNoLULu, Japan 
and the Philippines while en route to 
India gave President Carr and Mrs. 
Carr chances to meet with Oberlin 
alumni and friends during their 3//2- 
month tour westward around the 
world. 

Leaving Oberlin Jan. 15, the Carrs 
met with alumni in Honolulu at a 
meeting described on Page 25. In 
Tokyo, they attended an alumni dinner 
and spent a day visiting Obirin Ga- 
kuen, a college and high school found- 
ed 21 years ago by three Oberlin 
alumni. The 2,700 Obirin students 
and faculty greeted the Carrs with a 
“Welcome” banner across the entrance 
to their campus. 

President Carr addressed an assem- 
bly in the new gymnasium. The Rev. 
Yasuzo Shimizu, t'26, is president of 
the school he and his wife (Ikuko 
Koizumi, t27) and Mabel E. Daniels, 
m15, founded in 1946. The name 
Obirin means “beautiful cherry woods” 
and sounds like Oberlin. The Rev. 
Mr. Shimizu took the Carrs on a tour 
of Kyoto and Nara during their stay 
in Japan. 

In the Philippines, the Carrs visited 
the University of the Philippines at 
Quezon City, returning a visit Carlos 
Romulo, president of the university, 
made to Oberlin in March 1961 when 
he spoke at Assembly. 

Spending five weeks in India, the 
Carrs visited Madurai, South India, 
and the Shansi-associated American 
College and Lady Doak College. They 
were welcomed by the five Shansi 
reps and §S. J. Savarirayan, principal 
of American College, who visited 
Oberlin for five days in February 1966. 

At Lady Doak, President Carr dedi- 
cated Oberlin Hall, the new faculty 
residence hall which was built with 
grants to the college from the Oberlin 
Shansi Memorial Association. At 
American College, Mrs. Carr gave the 
prizes to scholars who had won recog- 
nition for academic excellence during 
the year, 

American College was celebrating 
the 86th anniversary of its founding 
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With Carlos Romulo in his office. 


Morning prayer service at 
Lady Doak College. 


and the Carrs toured 
Oberlin Center which was built with 
Shansi funds. The Carrs were enter- 
tained by Dr. Margaret Clapp, prin- 
cipal of Lady Doak College and for- 
mer president of Wellesley. They 
dined with Arthur Harris and Bhaskar 
Abraham, former students at Oberlin 
on Shansi faculty fellowships. 


College. 


the college’s 


Sukiyaki dinner at Obirin. 


With Eric Olson, 
‘66, at American 


Departing from Obirin. 


( 


Japan Times Photo 
Part of the group attending the alumni dinner in Tokyo. At extreme right is David Takahara, 
‘34 m, club president. 


Inspecting the library at Obirin. 
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Dedicating Oberlin Hall at Lady Doak. 
At right is Dr. Margaret Clapp, principal. 


As a President 


Carr was especially interested in being 


political scientist, 
able to observe the general elections. 
Indian 
higher education in a survey for the 
Rockefeller The Carrs 
are due in Oberlin April 29 following 
Beirut, Istanbul, Athens, 
Vienna, France and Italy, > > 
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He also studied problems of 
Foundation. 


visits 1) 


‘Vappan Square 
Notebook 


January Term Defeated 


The General Faculty has voted 81- 
76 against the EPOC Committee's 
proposed 4-1-4 plan (see February 
1967 issue) which would have includ: 
ed shortened semesters and a “January 
term.” The secret ballot decision cul- 
minated three months of consideration 
and debate. 


Asian House Approved 


A second EPOC recommendation, 
establishment of an Asian House at 
the former GST Quadrangle, was ap- 
proved at the same General Faculty 
meeting and later by the Board of 
Trustees. 

The Asian House plan will go into 
effect in September for a four-year 
trial period and will add impetus to 
Oberlin’s two-year-old center for East 
Asian studies. The new center will 
provide dormitory accommodations for 
75 to 80 men and women, living quar- 
ters for a part-time director and apart- 
ments and guest rooms for visiting 
Asian scholars and specialists. Student 
residents will include both those with 
an interest in Asia and a group con- 
stituting a Chinese language house. 

In addition to the Asian House of- 
fices and the Shansi office, Bosworth 
Hall next year will house the Alumni 
Association and Alumni Magazine of- 
fices, development office, alumni rec- 
ords and the College archivist. 


Noise to Be Tested 


Representatives of the College and 
the Lorain County Regional Airport 
Authority have agreed to tentative 
plans for a series of tests to determine 
to what degree aircraft noise would 
affect campus life if the Lorain Coun- 
ty Airport were to be built at its pro- 
posed site northeast of Oberlin. Pro- 
vost John W. Kneller and Dayton 
Livingston, assistant business manager, 
attended the meeting with the author- 
ity’s president, J. William McCray, 
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and its legal adviser, Raymond A. 
Muzilla. McCray offered the author- 
ity’s full cooperation in designing 
flight patterns in such a manner as to 
hold any noise threat to Oberlin at an 
absolute minimum. 


Faculty Endorses Co-op 


At its April 4 meeting the General 
Faculty adopted a proposal recom- 
mending the establishment of a fourth 
co-op in 1967-68. 

A good-natured demonstration by 
some 350 students preceded the faculty 
action. Students carrying placards 
proclaiming the advantages of co-op 


ANDREW BONGIORNO, ‘23, professor of Eng- 
lish, was honored by the Diocese of Cleveland 
at a Cardinal Newman Day celebration Feb. 26 


at the Sheraton Cleveland Hotel. Newman 
Honor Keys, which include membership in the 
National John Henry Cardinal Newman Honor 
Society, were presented to Prof. Bongiorno, 
along with Bishop John F. Whealon, newly 
appointed Bishop of Erie, Professor Joseph P. 
Jankowski of the Cleveland Institute of Art, 
and Mr. John K. Powers, executive of Leaseway 
Transportation Corp. 

Mr. Bongiorno has served as faculty advisor 
of the Oberlin Newman Club since it started 
at Oberlin College almost 20 years ago. He 
has been active in the parish life of Sacred 
Heart parish in Oberlin, and has been a lay 
commentator for the new liturgy. He has 
lectured on Newman at St. Mary Seminary and 
Borromeo Seminary in Cleveland. 


living greeted faculty members in the 
corridors in Rice and King leading to 
the meeting room. Just outside the 
meeting room, co-opers offered home- 
made cookies and coffee to arriving 
faculty. 

Provost John W. Kneller referred 
the faculty action to President Carr 
and the Board of Trustees. 

Prior to the faculty action, the Col- 
lege had planned to remove Talcott 
Hall from service next year for reno- 
vation and to eliminate six other dor- 
mitories as soon as dormitories now 
under construction are opened. Dorms 
to be eliminated would be Arthrell, 
Cranford, Mallory-Spanish, Metcalf, 
Mills and Webster-German. 


Heads Student Senate 


Bernard S. Mayer, °68, of Cleve- 
land, is the new president of Student 
Senate, succeeding Gerald W. Von 
Korff, °67, of Baltimore. Mayer’s 
election followed campus-wide ballot- 
ing in which 71 candidates, represent- 
ing four parties, vied for 22 vacancies. 
Seventy-six percent of the student 
body voted. Last year 67% voted. 

Both the old Senate and the new 
Senate have rejected a compromise 
section autonomy proposal offered by 
the General Faculty Committee on 
Student Life. Students objected to the 
faculty plan because it called for one- 
semester suspensions to first offenders. 


NSF Awards Grants 


The National Science Foundation 
has awarded Oberlin four undergrad- 
uate research participation grants and 
one academic year extension grant 
totaling $34,860. 

The grants will support the develop- 
ing competence of over 25 promising 
undergraduates who plan to pursue 
careers in science. John G. Borkowski 
of the psychology department will 
direct funds of $17,500, supporting 
the research of five psychology majors 
during the 1967-68 academic year and 
of 10 participants during the summer 
of 1968. 

Faculty members directing grants 
during the summer of 1967 include 
Edward J. Kormondy, biology; Robert 
FE. Warner, physics; and James L. 
Powell, geology. Summer participants 
receive weekly stipends of $60 a week 
for about 10 weeks each. 

The academic year extension grant 
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of $2,360, directed by Haven White- 
side of the physics department, will 
support a study of K mesons. 


Du Pont Grant Received 


Oberlin was among 68 privately 
controlled institutions to receive a 
$5,000 grant for advancing teaching 
under the Du Pont Company’s annual 
program of aid to education. Half of 
the grant is for chemistry teaching and 
half for the teaching of other subjects 
which contribute importantly to the 
education of scientists and engineers. 


Heads Aspen Institute 


Former President William E. Stev- 
enson has been elected president of 
the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies in Aspen, Colo., beginning 
July 1. A member of the institute’s 
board of trustees since 1960, he also 
serves On its executive committee. 


Aschaffenburg Work Featured 


The Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Szell, musical director, presented a 
special concert, “New Music Pro- 
gram,” on April 14 in Finney Chapel. 
The performance included works by 
five American composers, including 
Walter Aschaffenburg, “51, of the 
Conservatory faculty. 

The program was one of three pub- 
lic performances sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to provide 
American composers with opportuni- 
ties for professional scores and to put 
the college generation in close touch 
with the music of their day. 

The Aschaffenburg composition, 
“Three Dances for Orchestra, Opus 
15,” was conducted by James Levine, 
Kulas Foundation apprentice conduc- 
tor. Michael Charry, °52, the orches- 
tra’s conducting assistant, conducted 
“Fantasy-Adagio for Violin and Or- 
chestra” by David Lewin of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

Aschaffenburg joined the Conserva- 
tory faculty in 1952. He has won 
numerous awards for his compositions, 
including an Award in Music from 
the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters in 1966, a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, and a Fromm Music Foun- 
dation Award. In 1953 his “Ozyman- 
dias,” symphonic reflections inspired 
by Shelley’s poem, was performed by 
The Cleveland Orchestra, Leopold 
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JAMES W. WHITE, director of student financial 
aid at Muskingum College, will become direc- 
tor of financial aid at Oberlin College next 
July. He will be responsible for supervision of 
financial aid to students, including administra- 
tion of scholarships, loans, and undergraduate 
job opportunities. 

White will succeed Richard A. Rooney. Mrs. 
Larry A. Heller has been serving as acting 
director since September. White graduated 
from Muskingum, cum laude, in 1949 and 
received the bachelor of education degree 
from the University of Cincinnati in 1950. He 
is a native of Cuyahoga Falls. He returned to 
Muskingum in 1954 as assistant director of 
admissions and was appointed to his present 
position in 1963. From 1950-54 he taught 
history and English in the public high schools 
of Cincinnati. 


Stokowski Severance 


Hall. 


conducting, at 


Rockefeller Programs Renewed 


The summer Special Opportunities 
Program for junior high school stu- 
dents from disadvantaged backgrounds 
will be continued for a second three- 
year period under a grant of $130,- 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The program, initiated in the sum- 
mer of 1964, will bring some 60 post- 
seventh-graders from Cleveland, Lo- 
rain, Elyria and Oberlin to campus 
for six weeks as well as provide a 
program of academic reinforcement 
for 40-50 “graduates” of the first 
summer session. 

William C. Parker, chairman of the 
physical education department of John 
F. Kennedy Senior High School in 
Cleveland, will direct the 1967 session 
and an academic year follow-up pro- 
gram which keeps in touch with the 
students as they go through high 
school. 

The seventh graders’ program will 


include classes, field trips, and recrea- 
tional and cultural activities intended 
to broaden their horizons. Alumni of 
the 1964 session, now 10th and 11th 
graders, will be enrolled in various 
academically - oriented summer _ pro 
grams in their local school systems. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has also 
renewed a grant of $275,000 to the 
College to continue a program of re- 
cruiting talented Negro students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds in order to 
improve their undergraduate educa- 
tion. At least 30 students, to be re- 
cruited in the next three years, will 
receive four-year scholarship support 
under the program. 

Results of the program, which was 
initiated on an experimental basis three 
years ago, warrant its continuation. 
There are now 90 Negro students en- 
rolled in the college; in 1963-64 there 
were 19, compared with four in the 
pre-grant year of 1963. 

Grantees are selected primarily 
from the inner city areas of Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 


Room, Board Increased 


College Trustees have approved in- 
creases of $60 in board charges and $80 
in room charges to take effect this 
September. The increases will bring 
annual charges in 1967-68 to $580 for 
board and $480 for rooms. 

Present basic room charge has been 
in effect since 1963, the board charge 
since 1964. Residences and _ dining 
halls operate on a self-sustaining basis. 
Finian’s Rainbow Presented 


Mummers presented “Finian’s Rain- 
bow” April 13-15 in Hall Auditorium. 
The 60-member cast included separate 
choruses of singers and dancers. Lead 
roles were played by Dale Copps, °67, 
as Finian; Robert Ober, °68, as Senator 
Rawkins; Wendy Simon, *69, as Shar- 
on; Richard Hubbard, 69, as Woody; 
and Barry Mallis, °68, as Og. 

Gideon Schein, *68, was stage direc- 
tor and Philip D’Agostino, *69, musical 
director. 


Serkin Scholarship 


A Rudolf Serkin Piano Scholarship 
Fund has been established at the Con 
servatory with proceeds from a_ bene- 
fit concert by the Oberlin Orchestra 
at Finney Chapel April 11 featuring 
Mr. Serkin as assisting artist, 
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Inn Expansion Approved 


College trustees have authorized the 
Cleveland architectural firm of Joseph 
Ceruti-Febo and Associates to prepare 
working drawings for an expansion 
of the Oberlin Inn. 

The action followed trustee approval 
of the firm’s feasibility study of the 
expansion project, which will cost an 
estimated $900,000. 

An elevated two-story 
wing, expanded facilities 
conferences and parking, an outdoor 
patio, and remodeling of the existing 
guest room wing have been approved. 

The additions will increase the ca- 
pacity of the Inn by 38 guest rooms 
and provide four new meeting rooms 
and additional seating in the various 
dining and conference areas for 200 
persons. 

The major expansion will be to the 
east, with the new wing adjoining a 
two-story addition to the club dining 
room and lobby. On the ground level, 
a new garden court-patio will replace 
the existing parking lot and a 135-car 
lot will be provided to the east of 
Willard Court. On the second level, 
the lobby-club room extension will 
provide a conference area off the Red 
Room and a lobby for the guest room 
wing. There will be a_ self-service 
elevator to all floors. 

Expansion on the west side of the 
Inn will include extending the main 
dining room to the north. The road 
between the Inn and Hall Auditorium 
will be closed. 

Built by the college in 1955, the 
Oberlin Inn is the fourth building to 
occupy the northeast corner of Main 
and College streets. Brewster Pelton’s 
log cabin, the first hostelry, was soon 
superseded by a two-story tavern that 
was destroyed by fire in 1866. The 
two-story brick hotel that replaced it 
in 1867 was razed to clear the site 
for the present Inn. 


guest room 
tor dining, 


Faculty News 


Four faculty members have _ been 
awarded H. H. Powers Travel Grants 
for 1967. The awards are made for 
study or research outside the United 
States where the travel is an integral 
part of the project. 

Recipients are Emil C. Danenberg, 
Conservatory professor of pianoforte; 
Robert L. Hardgrave Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of government; William F. Mc- 
Naughton, assistant professor of Chi- 
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How the expanded Oberlin Inn 


nese; and Arthur W. Wright, in- 
structor in economics. 

Three Oberlin faculty members are 
among the first 287 recipients of 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties Fellowships for young and senior 
scholars. 

John R. Spencer, professor of art 
and director of the Allen Art Mu- 
seum, a senior recipient, will spend 
next year in Italy. David P. Young, 
assistant professor of English, is a 
young scholar recipient; and Norman 
S. Care, assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, a summer fellowship winner. 

Donald K. Swearer, instructor in 
religion, is one of 10 college teachers 
to receive a 1967-68 Fellowship in 
Asian Religion from the Society for 
Religion in Higher Education. 

He will study the Theravada and 
Mahayana branches of Buddhism, trav- 
eling to Ceylon, India, Thailand and 
Japan. 

Warren F. Walker Jr., professor of 
biology, has been appointed to a three- 
year term as an associate editor of the 
Journal of Morphology. 

George T. Scott, professor of biol- 
ogy, has been elected president of the 
Bermuda Biolegical Station for Re- 
search, St. George’s West, Bermuda. 
He has been a trustee of the facility 
for investigations in the marine sci- 
ences since 1954, 

Thomas A. Flinn, professor of gov- 
ernment, was on the program of the 
seventh annual School of Politics held 
by the Ohio League of Young Repub- 
lican Clubs in Columbus in January. 


will look from the southeast. 


He was one of three panelists who 
discussed the state legislative dilemma. 

Edward J. Kormondy, associate pro- 
fessor of biology and acting associate 
dean, is the author of an article titled 
“A Second Experiment in Self-In- 
struction in General Biology,” in the 
November 1966 issue of the Ohio 
Journal of Science. 

Haskell Thompson, °58, instructor 
in organ, gave the premiere of a new 
work for organ by Vincent Persichetti 
at the University of Kentucky on 
April 12. The composition was one 
of two works commissioned for the 
university's 1967 Festival of the Arts. 

Fenner Douglass, °42, professor of 
organ, will give the dedication concert 
for a new Holtkamp organ at Sweet 
Briar College on April 20. His con- 
cert will open a series of events plan- 
ned in conjunction with the dedication 
of the Sweet Briar Memorial Chapel. 

Arthur L. Williams, professor of 
wind instruments and music education, 
was reappointed national chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
College Band Directors Association, a 
position he has held since 1951, at the 
national conference at the University 
of Michigan in February. Also at- 
tending the meeting were Oberlin 
graduates Bruce Nelson, *63, low brass 
coach for the Arkansas Tech concert 
band; Donald McGinnis, °41, Ohio 
State band conductor; Francis Borkow- 
ski, “57, West Virginia University 
band conductor; and Joseph Contino, 
49, director of bands at the Univer’ 
sity of Massachusetts. > > 
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N RussiA TOWNSHIP, the county of 
Lorain, the state of Ohio, there 
once lived a carpenter who ran a small, 
but famous, shop. He had the finest 
tools, a brigade of skilled assistants, 
and rare woods imported from all 
parts of the world. He built highly- 
polished boxes and chests, using a 
process that took about four years. 
This is an article about educational 
policy. But it does not propose total 
abolition of grades, ending specific 
requirements, limiting the size of 
classes, establishing new courses, or 
adopting a completely different sched- 
ule for the academic year. Nor does 
it argue that “there are things to be 
learned outside of the classroom,” for 
of course there are. What it does 
assert is that there are more things to 
be learned inside the classroom than 
are presently being taught there. 
What in the world is education? 
A thousand things can fall very cor- 
rectly under that rubric, and most of 
them are going on at Oberlin: the real 
problem is not the validity, but the use- 
fulness, of whatever process or goal we 
take the term to mean. Reverting to 
the parable of the carpenter, one might 
contend that it is wrong to refer to 
students as inanimate boxes — surely 
academic research and production are 
the boxes, and students the apprentices 
who have come to learn at the knees 
of master scholars. If it is a craft we 
are learning, the source of student 
criticism is not that we are not being 
taught its techniques, but that there is 
no stimulus to think about its value or 
to consider the design of the objects 
we are creating. Our attention, that is, 
is taken up by studying the cabinetry 
of superior workmen; the original 
work we are allowed to do is cramped 
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Reading and Writing 


In Russia ‘Pownship 


By ALLEN R. BENTLEY, °67 


: Stofan Studio 


and constricted by traditional forms. 

Without feeling for the narrowness 
of that definition, one is hard put to 
argue that the present system has fail- 
ed — basically, it has succeeded too 
well. The equilibrated perfection and 
the isolation of the Oberlin campus 
put one in the position of the Ch’ing 
mandarin, the scholarly bureaucrat for 
whom accommodation with the West 
was impossible, inconceivable, because 
of the internal greatness of the Chinese 
system. What will happen to this 
year’s crop of young Oberlin scholars 
when and if they sally forth from 
their walled city, or when the _ bar- 
barian forces of change appear beyond 
the ramparts? 

Quite bluntly, the conventional edu- 
cation offered at Oberlin is incomplete. 
Education does involve mastering a 
body of facts and concepts, to be sure; 
but the goal of an ideal education 
should be more than mere learning or 
refining a body of inherited knowledge. 
It should instead be directed at stimu- 
lating ideas, imagination, and innova- 
tion. An education that focuses on 
facts has an insidious tendency to make 
them seem more important and secure 
than they really are. A course of study 
that stops with the learning or refine- 
ment of other’s ideas can seduce us 
into an unquestioning acceptance of 
what those ideas express. Certainly, 
the data must be learned; but the tra- 
ditional system substitutes this neces- 
sary, mediate goal for the only goal 
that should be sufficient and ultimate 
— the development of critical, sensi- 
tive, and creative minds. 

By its very nature, the traditional 
lecture system prevents interchange 
among students and faculty and in 
turn discourages creativity in all the 


participants. Now students have sel- 
dom, if ever, attacked the lecture sys- 
tem itself —- demands for smaller 
classes and new courses have always 
at least implicitly supposed the lecture 
format. In a broader context, how- 
ever, an emphasis on class size alone 
is misplaced: if one accepts the pre- 
suppositions of the straight lecture 
system, there is no difference between 
a class of two and one of 200, unless 
we are so irrational as to prize cozy 
intimacy more than the substance of 
the discourse. 

In fact, what students mean when 
they criticize large classes is that we 
want more contact and interaction 
with our teachers — but it is not the 
size of the class that prevents inter- 
action so much as the teacher’s own 
insistence spending three hours each 
week telling us things we could just as 
well read, often with more interest, on 
our own. Some courses do meet in 
discussion sections, and some _profes- 
sors do halt for questions now and 
then — though such interludes are 
exceptions to the straight lecture sys- 
tem — but neither students nor facul- 
ty give the interchange proper em- 
phasis. 

The ultimate goals of education 
are further subverted by examinations. 
Here again, students have been con- 
strained by practical realities to sec- 
ondary reforms like rearranging the 
schedule of exams, and have not ques- 
tioned their foundations or effects. I 
have no quibble, first, with the idea 
that a student’s mastery of material 
(and his ability to think creatively in 
its terms) should be evaluated. I do 
think that the current system of blue- 
books and final exams fails adequately 
to achieve either of these ends. Like 
the lecture format, final exams are a 
time-honored anachronism that we 
have somehow accepted, “for our own 
good,” but which really doesn’t do us 
enough good to make it worth the 
while. Examinations are just an indi- 
cation of one’s ability to take exam: 
inations on the material that they 
cover. They are useful only insofar as 
that ability is correlated with what one 
knows about the subject. 

The issue of grades is closely con- 
nected with the problem of final exams. 
In all too many cases, two-hour final 
exams are grades, and even if a test 
could provide reasonable indication of 
a student’s knowledge under optimal 

continued 
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A Student’s View (cont.) 


conditions — if it were an extensive 
exam and were carefully evaluated and 
if the student were in the proper frame 
of mind — the objection must stand 
because those conditions are seldom 
met at Oberlin. The student taking 
the exam, first, labors under the knowl- 
edge that each final is important, and 
may be faced with as many as four 
others in one week. Even more im- 
portant, however, is the load placed 
on the professor, who may have over 
100 examinations to evaluate. Even if 
exams were absolutely clear indications 
of a student’s knowledge, he would 
still confront the arduous task of rat- 
ing and ranking on the basis of sev 
eral restricted essays. 


The most serious objection to large 
classes, indeed, should come from the 
faculty, because large numbers of stu- 
dents can prevent them from giving 
close evaluation to student work, and 
may even inhibit their asking for stu- 
dent responses (save a mid-term and a 
final) at all. The demand that each 
student be assigned a grade, regardless 
of a professor’s competence to give a 
grade in a particular case, is manifestly 
unfair to student and teacher alike. 


nee CRITIC SHOULD have his uto- 
pia. These rambling thoughts lead to 
suggestions for a number of changes in 
the format and emphasis of education 


at Oberlin. 


1. The lecture system. I would urge 
a drastic reduction in lectures, includ- 
ing the elimination of all those re- 
spectable enough to be mimeographed 
or published and thus made available 
for students to read. Faculty should 
not feel compelled to lecture; indeed, 
they should be discouraged from pre- 
senting lectures that amount to little 
more than a warmed-up version of last 
night’s reading. That kind of repeti- 
tion may have value as a pedagogical 
device, but it provides a crutch for 
students who haven’t yet learned to 
read while destroying the interest of 
those who have. A lecture is only fully 
justified, in my view, when it serves 
as a vehicle through which professors 
may present ideas too speculative to 
withstand the dogged criticism of other 
academicians. 


Lessening the emphasis on lecturing 
does not mean, however, that class 
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meetings with professors would be 
ended: indeed, they should continue, 
with even more attention paid to at- 
tendance. Instead of lecturing thrice 
weekly to a class of 60, the teacher 
could meet with groups of 20 once a 
week. In these meetings the professor 
would not lecture, but would seek to 
stimulate discussion, controversy, re- 
flection and general interest in the 
material to an extent not usually 
achieved with straight lecturing. Socra- 
tes said little and listened much. 


2. Examinations. Faculty and ad- 
ministration should do everything pos- 
sible to end the absurd ritual of final 
examinations, or at least to diminish 
its importance among students and 
professors. The more students think 
finals count, the less reliable finals are 
as measures of the student’s real inter- 
est in a field and his understanding 
of its problems. 


At the same time, far greater em- 
phasis could be placed on written 
work and class discussions —- on com- 
munication from the student to his 
teacher. Students could be asked to 
write, write, write — for instance, by 
preparing short papers every other 
week. This material would not be 
specifically graded, but would be 
thoughtfully criticized and would later 
serve as a basis for evaluating the 
student’s work in the course. 


In this connection, honors students 
and others who have done well in their 
major field could be invited to help in 
reading the papers written for intro- 
ductory courses and in making exten- 
sive comments. Taking advantage of 
this competent corps of currently neg- 
lected students would, first, enable the 
faculty to cope with a growing volume 
of student writing. 

Perhaps more important, it would 
provide beginning students with care- 
ful, thorough “feedback,” and valu- 
able advice. Third, it would give ma- 
jors a chance to keep up with their 
subject and to improve their under- 
standing of its complexities. Finally, 
it would inspire freshmen and sopho- 
mores with the example of advanced 
students who had achieved academic 
success and positions of respect in the 
system. 

3. Grades. “If adequate evaluation 
of everyone is impossible, why insist 
on it in every case?” The question is 


not asked too often, but it has a very 
simple answer. Why not stop insisting 
on assigning grades to every student 
in every course? 


If EFFECT, OBERLIN could use a com- 
pletely new grade. A successful edu- 
cational innovation was made last year, 
when upperclassmen were permitted to 
take one course on a pass-fail basis: 
my suggestion would modify and ex- 
tend the “credit-no credit” regulation. 
Along with A, B, C, D, F, and some- 
times U or S, professors could be al- 
lowed to assign a grade of M to stu- 
dents whose work they do not feel 
they can thoroughly evaluate. It seems 
silly and unfair to force a professor to 
make an important judgment on inade- 
quate evidence, especially in cases 
where the size of the class makes the 
gathering of that evidence virtually 
impossible. 


The M-grade would have a number 
of happy consequences. Obviously, it 
would release faculty from the onus of 
setting down grades where that is dif- 
ficult, thus indirectly reducing the im- 
portance of ambiguous final examina- 
tions. Moreover, if the M-grade were 
accompanied by a greater emphasis on 
discussion and written work (i.e., on 
communication from the student to the 
teacher), the need to assign it would 
diminish, because the professor would 
have a more thorough idea of the 
progress his students were making. 
And he would be forced to ask, finally, 
“Can I make a fair evaluation of this 
student?” 


It would be wrong, of course, to 
pretend that a given change in struc- 
ture will guarantee utopia, or even 
improvement — teaching is a subtle, 
creative business. Insofar as what I 
have urged here is already happening 
within the present system (and, except 
for grading, much of it is), this essay 
is a portent of trends rather than a 
call to revolution. We badly need 
additional communication from stu- 
dents to faculty and a drop in the 
trauma of final exams. That reform 
would do wonders for the art of think- 
ing at Oberlin, an educational com- 
munity that is good, but could be so 
much, much better. 


Who knows, perhaps then the boxes 
would come out filled. > > 
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Schoenberg 


M OseERLIN’s 17TH FESTIVAL of Con- 
temporary Music, Feb. 22-25, was 
dedicated to the works of Arnold 
Schoenberg. It featured 12 of his com- 
positions, demonstrating his versatility 
in many media — solo, chamber, chor- 
al and orchestra music. 


The festival included five concerts, 
and an assembly address on “Schoen- 
berg: An Autobiography” by Richard 
Hoffmann, associate professor of music 
theory and composition. 


Fifty paintings and drawings by the 
composer were on exhibit at Allen Art 
Museum to bring into focus the ob- 
servance of the 50th anniversary of 
the museum and the centennial of the 
Conservatory. The art works were on 
loan from the composer’s widow, Mrs. 
Gertrud Schoenberg of Los Angeles. 


The works of five Conservatory 
faculty members and five students 
were performed on festival programs 
by faculty artists and student and local 
musicians. 


Faculty members whose works were 
played included Randolph Coleman, 
Edwin Dugger, Dean Nuernberger, 
Barry Vercoe, and Olly Wilson. All 
are members of the music theory de- 
partment. The Vercoe work, “Setropy 

A Fantasy for Clarinet and Piano,” 
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Asst. Prof. Hugh B. Johnson Jr., ‘52, conducts rehearsal for “Three Short Pieces for Synthesizer 
and Six Instruments’ by Edwin E. Dugger, instructor in music theory. Students shown are Barbara 
Todd, ‘68, flute; Timothy Foley, ‘68, clarinet; and J. Melvin Butler, ‘67, viola. 


was the only one which had been 
performed prior to the festival. 

Student composers were Roy Allen, 
°67, of Witchita, Kan.; William Col- 
son, °67, of Nashville, Tenn.; James 
Heinke, °67, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Douglas McGilvra, 67, of Princeton, 
N. J., and Allan Schindler, °67, of 
Cleveland. 

In an all-Schoenberg program on 
Feb. 25, the Oberlin College Choir, 
Robert Fountain conductor, sang “De 
Profundis, Opus 50b.” The Oberlin 
Orchestra, Robert Baustian, conductor, 
performed “Variations for Orchestra, 
Opus 31 (1926-1928).” The student 
performers gave both Schoenberg 
works in their concert at Severance 
Hall in Cleveland on March 19. 

Robert Finn, music critic of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, noted that the 
all Schoenberg program was “about as 
rare as the philosopher’s stone” and 
wrote that the students’ “accomplish- 
ments were breathtaking.” In Finn’s 
opinion, “There is much of Schoen- 
berg’s output that only needs repeated 
hearings to make its way with an 
audience. All this music is devilishly 
difficult to perform, even for profes- 
sionals. But these student perform 
ances were such that the music may be 
considered on its own terms.” 


The Festival of Contemporary Mu- 
sic has been sponsored annually since 
1951 by the Conservatory with the 
purpose of bringing the contemporary 
musical scene directly to the student. 
Robert Willoughby, associate professor 
of flute, was chairman of the 12-mem- 
ber festival committee this year. 

Professor Hoffmann, who joined the 
Conservatory faculty in 1954, is a 
native of Vienna who came to this 
country in 1947 to study composition 
under Schoenberg. He also served as 
Schoenberg’s secretary and amanuensis 
from 1948 until the composer’s death 
in 1951. He was one of four editors 
of the first complete edition of Schoen- 
berg’s work. 

Among the paintings in the Schoen- 
berg exhibition at Allen Art Museum 
were many portraits, a few landscapes 
and several sketchbooks, most of which 
were done from 1900 to 1920. The 
strength and style of the work places 
it within the years of innovation in 
contemporary art early in this century. 
While Schoenberg regarded himself as 
an amateur painter, his works were 
first exhibited at Heller’s Gallery in 
1910. In 1911 three of his 
paintings were exhibited with the Blue 


Vienna in 


Rider Group at the Tannhauser Gal 


lery in Munich. > > 
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Forensic Union Finds 


SUDDEN SUCCESS 


Based On Strong ‘Tradition 


By ALAN BUSTER, °67 


Photos by A. 


(ORE SUNDAY MORNING in May 
Oberlin’s Forensic Union will 
celebrate its 70th birthday. The Union 
thus has the questionable distinction 
of being one of the oldest campus 
organizations, 10 years younger than 
Peters Hall, and also one of the least 
known. 

With the passing of literary socie- 
ties, campus interest in formal debate 
went into a decline which reached its 
nadir in 1965-66 when the Forensic 
Union boasted fewer than half a dozen 
active participants. This season, the 
erganization has moved into a_ period 
of renascence and Oberlin once again 
has posed a challenge in the National 
Debate Competition. It is interesting, 
and sometimes amusing, therefore, to 
look back upon our predecessors and 
to the traditions on which we are 
founded. 

Forensic Union itself was organized 
in 1897, but the forensic tradition at 
Oberlin dates to the early days of the 
College and the abolitionist movement. 
In February 1834, Prof. Theodore 
Weld organized a series of 18 public 
“discussions” surrounding the slavery 
question. All of the students and most 
of the faculty attended all or some of 
these meetings, Prof. Robert Fletcher's 
comment that such students were 
“more likely to lead a cow into the 
chapel than to insist on discussing 
great economic, and _ political 
issues” to the contrary. 

These early “debates” were more 
nearly revival meetings than public 
argumentation; they were replete with 
emotional testimony from _ former 


social 
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slaves and penitent slave-owners. Of 
course, styles of argument change. 
Modern debate, like modern learning, 
generally is a somewhat less passionate 
endeavor today than it was in 1834. 
After the Civil War, about 1874, 
the Oberlin oratorical association began 
to sponsor annual prize competitions. 
These gatherings were usually held at 
First Church and attracted large audi- 
ences. On a winter’s evening one could 
hear six orators with musical interlude 
such subjects as “The 
Opportunities of the Young Man,” 


propounding 


“The American Oligarchy,” and “The 
Germinal Forces of Monopoly.” If 
one became bored with Mr. J. L. Mc- 
Kee’s speech on “The Decline of 
Poetry” there was always the divert- 
ing program filler advertising future 
addresses by, among others, George 


W. Cable and Mark Twain. 


Along with regular competition in 
individual oratory, the College held 
occasional debates among Oberlin stu- 
dents. In 1884, for example, college 
men headed by such luminaries as 
A. S. Root and J. J. McKelvey took 
the negative against seminary men on 
the issue of free trade vs. protection- 
ism. In spite of the contributions to 
college and society to be made by the 
negative team members in years to 
come, President Fairchild and four 
others decided in favor of the affirma- 
tive. 

Oratorical contests and intramural 
debates continued well into this cen- 
tury, but the major interest in formal 
argumentation really got under way 
when Forensic Union began its early 
program of intercollegiate debates. 
Early in the century, teams from Ohio 
schools journeyed to Oberlin to par- 
ticipate in the public debates held in 
the new Finney Chapel. Those were 
the days of three-man teams, and a 
good debate took the better part of 
two hours. Then as now, topics re- 
flected the pervading social and politi 


Trophy winning debaters include, left to right, back row: Herbert Ziegler and Alan Buster; front 
row: Bill Balin, Roger Conner, Dick Baker and Mark Arnold. Buster, 


graduated in January after winning first place in extemporaneous speaking in last fall’s 81-school 


tournament at the University of Chicago. 
67-school Illinois State University tournamen 


the author of this article, 


Balin and Arnold placed among the top seven at a 
t, but a tabulating error kept them out of the finals. 
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Some of the active debaters, left to right, back row: Max Bragado, ‘69; Ziegler, ‘68; Dick Lasko, 
‘67; Jim Reiter, ‘67; Phil Bonner, ‘70, and Buster; front row: Balin, ‘69; Conner, ‘69; Marie Jose 
Gilles, special student; Baker, ‘70, and Arnold, ‘70. Reiter is president of the Forensic Union, 
Lasko is treasurer. 


cal questions of the day. Under the 
chairmanship of Dean Edward In- 
crease Bosworth or Professor Root 
earnest young men from Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Notre Dame, Western Reserve 
and Oberlin would do verbal battle on 
such issues as the U.S. control of the 
Philippines, municipal ownership of 
public utilities, and Oriental immigra- 
tion quotas. 

This period marked the beginning 
of Forensic Union’s most pleasing tra- 
dition, the annual banquet featuring 
fresh, plump strawberries. At some 
time in the Union’s history, this eve- 
ning banquet became a Sunday break- 
fast. I have long suspected that this 
move was taken to discourage lengthy 
after-dinner speeches, but for this 
there is no corroboration. Our annual 
gathering continues to be an occasion 
for exulting in our victories and, too 
frequently, commiserating over our de- 
feats. 

Over the years a number of illus 
trious gentlemen have been connected 
with Forensic Union. One of them, 
in fact, owes his graduation to the 
organization. The late Grove Patter- 
son, 05, who went on to become in- 
ternational correspondent, newspaper 
editor, and trustee of the College, re- 
ceived three hours credit as a member 
of the debate team, two hours for par- 
ticipation in the annual oratorical con- 
test, and four hours as editor of the 
Oberlin Review. 

If there was ever a “golden age” of 
forensics at Oberlin, it began about 
the end of the °30’s with an influx of 
instructors destined to become 
prominent, even eminent, in the field 
of American public address. Robert 


new 
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Gunderson came to the College in 
1938, and preceding him by a year was 
the man who in 1965 was president of 
the Speech Assn. of America, John Jef- 
fery Auer. Even as the campus liter- 
ary societies faded and died, the pres- 
ence of these men evidenced such in- 
terest in debate that the size of the 
Forensic Union had to be limited to 35. 

The pattern of success forensics en- 
joyed at Oberlin began to reverse itself 
in 1952, when Professor Auer left the 
College. Twelve years later the last 
of the “Auer men” resigned, and For- 
ensic Union had reached a low ebb. 
Nevertheless, our tradition had been 
built, and it is due largely to the 
strength of this tradition that Oberlin’s 
Forensic Union is today once more a 
dynamic organization. 

In a campus as politically aware as 
Oberlin, interest in argumentation 
could not long remain dormant. Our 
heritage is a continuous one, for in one 
important respect today’s debaters do 
not differ from Prof. Weld’s abolition- 
ists. That similarity, interestingly 
enough, is best expressed in the words 
of a figure from Weld’s own era, 
William Lloyd Garrison: “I am in 
earnest — I will not equivocate — I 
will not retreat a single inch — and I 
will be heard!” 

This year Oberlin debaters have in- 
deed made themselves heard, and they 
have accomplished this with eye-open- 
ing success. It is usual to expect a 
team of strong potential to gain na- 
tional recognition after three or four 
years of strenuous work and tourna- 
ment practice; yet this season’s Ober 
lin debaters achieved national pre-emi 
nence in the amazingly short space of 


Last fall our de 
baters defeated more teams than Ober- 
lin College debated in the preceding 
three years combined. 


a single semester. 


Instead of confining themselves to 
Ohio competition, the Forensic Union 
speakers defeated teams such as North- 
western, the University of Michigan, 
West Point, Georgetown University, 
and Harvard. They traveled 16,000 
miles and compiled a record of wins 
that continued into the spring semes- 
Let 

Oberlin was the only school in Dis- 
trict V (Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois) to qualify for elimination 
rounds successively at the Harvard, 
Dartmouth and Notre Dame national 
varsity debate tournaments this semes- 
ter. At Michigan State on March 
19-21, Oberlin was first runner-up 
to the five District V colleges and uni- 
versities who qualified for the National 
Championship Tournament to be held 
at the University of Chicago in April. 

Forensic Union qualified for the 
District V Tournament for the first 


Baker and Arnold, freshmen, show the runner- 
up trophy they won ai Princeton to Daniel 


Rohrer, director of forensics. Freshmen were 
permitted to compete because Oberlin’s Foren- 
sic Union is in a transitional year. 


time in its history, and accepted an 
invitation to the Delta Sigma Rho-Tau 
Kappa Alpha National Honorary De- 
bate Tournament, March 29-April 1 
also for the first time in its history. 


5 


Sophomore Roger Conner and fresh 
man Mark Arnold, who competed in 
the District V contest, participated at 


the National Tournament during 
Spring Vacation debating the topic, 
“Resolved: that the United States 
should substantially reduce its foreign 
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“joyrides” for 
There’s work to be done en route, 
and anything which reduces travel expenses 
may leave funds in the budget to enter an- 
other tournament. 


Trips to tournaments aren’t 


debaters. 


Forensics (cont.) 
policy commitments.” 

Daniel W. Rohrer, director of fo- 
rensics and instructor in speech, attrib- 
utes the new success to “a combination 
of both work to meet the competition 
and tough competition to keep up the 
interest.” 

Members of the Forensic Union 
think Mr. Rohrer is too modest. They 
are quick to point out that the phe- 
nomenon has occurred in his freshman 
year as debate coach. At the begin- 
ning of the year, when the team de- 
cided it would prefer losing to good 
teams rather than winning over poor, 
Mr. Rohrer was the man who asked 
the question. Now that the team is 
beating good teams, too, the orchids 
should be sent to Coach Rohrer and to 
Daniel J. Goulding, assistant profes- 
sor of speech. Like Mr. Rohrer, Mr. 
Goulding is an Oberlin newcomer. A 
former director of forensics at Albion 
College, he firmly endorsed the deci- 
sion to tackle the tougher competition. 


dhe ForRENSIC UNION now has 40 
active participants in contrast to last 
year’s half-dozen. Eleven of these are 
discussed in the cutlines of photographs 
with this article. In addition, Allison 
Brennan, °67, a Conservatory student, 
was second among five in the final 
round of oral interpretation competi- 
tion at the women’s state individual 
events contest on the Ohio University 
campus. Other active seniors are 
Takahisa Sasaki, Charles Ullman, 
Karen May, Curtis Seltzer and Bill 
Resneck. Juniors include Karin Dahle 
(daughter of June Christofersen Dahle, 
°37), Mark Schomer and Allan Rappa- 
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port. Sophomores are Shernaz Mehta, 
Polly Moore (daughter of James, °47) 
and John McKee, a College student 
who has won state and regional sing’ 
ing awards. Others are freshman Chris 
Dahle (brother of Karin) and Helene 
Perroud, a graduate student. 

The mercurial rise in prestige that 
has increasingly attended Oberlin’s 
success has caught many of the older 
debate powers off-guard. At Prince- 
ton, when our debaters were compet- 
ing in the final round of that varsity 
tournament, one judge emerged from 
the contest chamber shaking his head: 
“IT cannot believe it,” he said, “and 
this is only their freshman team.” For 
those who are closely acquainted with 
the strength of Oberlin’s forensic 
tradition, however, this meteoric rec- 
ord is quite believable. 

I do not mean to suggest by this 
that we were not surprised by the 
sudden frequency of these victories. 
It was a very short time ago that 
Oberlin debaters thought themselves 
well off if they simply won more de- 
bates than were lost; now it is a dis’ 
appointment to return from a meet 
without at least one trophy. Because 
the Forensic Union was largely un- 
prepared for the magnitude of this 
success, victory is presently proving a 
strain in some areas. 

Membership, for instance, which 
has not yet fully developed following 
the relatively inactive years preced- 
ing this one, is a problem. Without 
the broad base of a large membership, 


am 2 


As a team, Arnold and Conner went un- 
defeated in the preliminaries and ranked fifth 
and sixth respectively among all speakers in 
the 104-team tournament at Michigan State. 
At Western Reserve, they placed second and 
Conner ranked first and Arnold fourth among 
all speakers. 


a few debaters are being overworked 
while a large segment of the campus 
population does not participate in for- 
mal argumentation. This is a diffi- 
culty which we are trying to resolve 
during the current semester by initiat- 
ing a new program of public debates 
on matters of campus interest. 


Eee UNION’S speakers are no 
strangers to these public exhibitions; 
already this season 36 Union members 
have presented 71 such programs be- 
fore northern Ohio civic groups. By 
extending the program to the Oberlin 
campus we are trying to revive inter- 
est in the techniques of debate and 
cross‘examination while furnishing an 
opportunity for some of the college’s 
most able speakers to gain valuable 
forensic experience. 

A more immediately pressing prob- 
lem is that ancient villain, the limited 
budget. In spite of a generous in- 
crease by the College, the debate 
budget had difficulty keeping pace 
with debate success. The most careful 
planning could not have anticipated 
this shortcoming; yet it is unfortunate 
that Oberlin’s chances at the National 
Championship have been seriously im- 
paired by a shortage of funds. 

Basically, it has been a question of 
getting the teams to enough prepara- 
tory tournaments. Cutbacks in partict- 
pation at meets is no pleasant thought 
to Oberlin debaters, who are continual- 
ly coming up with economy measures. 
One gentleman suggested that a team 
could be sent to the Ohio State cham- 
pionships on his motorcycle, thereby 
saving money for the Harvard and 
Dartmouth tournaments. And it is 
not unusual for our speakers to econ- 
omize by giving up certain material 
“comforts,” such as sleeping in beds. 
In spite of our customary “hamburger 
frugality” it has been necessary to re’ 
duce the debate program’s proportions 
in the second semester. It is hoped 
that our partial retirement at this point 
will not seriously affect the wave of 
success which we plan for the future. 

These problems, to be sure, are tem- 
porary and will be solved over a period 
of years, if not sooner. Meanwhile 
we take pride in the progress we have 
made toward raising the level of com- 
petition among our speakers and in 
adding a new chapter of intellectual 
distinction to the history of debate at 
Oberlin College >» > 
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The Yale Team Edith (Dot) Summerbell Long (left), ‘07, a The Princeton Team 
member of the 1907 Princeton team (2nd from 
left, above), watched the game with Margaret 
(Peg) Bradshaw McGee, ‘10. 


Princeton 36 


Yale 31 


Photos by A. E. Princehorn 


M Back IN 1907, “Princeton” beat 
“Yale,” 3-2, in the second annual 
Oberlin Women’s All-Star Basketball 
Game. On the 60th anniversary of 
that game, Princeton again defeated 
Yale. This time, the five-point differ- 
ence in the 36-31 score equalled the 
total number of points scored 60 years 
ago. 

Over the years, however, Yale still 
holds a 26-18 edge over the Tigress 
cagers. The enthusiasm and the name 
of the game are the same, but most of 
the rules have changed for spectators 
as well as players. Men, once strictly 
forbidden, now are permitted to watch. 
And Dick Boye and Mark Jaffee of 
the Varsity squad served as honorary 
coaches. Teams are made up of girls 
who have achieved the highest number 
of points in the Women’s Athletic 
Association. >» > 


Princeton’s Bali 


Goal for Princeton 


members of the Folk Dance Club and listened to the songs of Terry Sweetser, ‘69. Males served as honorary 
coaches and unofficial cheerleaders. 
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The case for economic understanding is simple, 


but overwhelming in its implications 


By BEN W. LEWIS 


Professor of Economics 
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ECONOMY 


HE AMERICAN ECONOMY HAS UNDERGONE widespread 

and profound changes during this century, and change 
continues. Many moderate changes have been made; several 
have struck deeply into the system; a few have been spec- 
tacular. Basic elements, however, have persisted. Through- 
out the decades, the central economizing apparatus of the 
economy — the market — has maintained its essential 
character and its vitality. We are aware of its continuing 
imperfections and inadequacies. With some of these we 
are willing to live; others we move sporadically to elimi- 
nate or ameliorate. In some areas we have supplanted the 
market. Yet the market remains today as the distinguishing 
core of the American economic system. Its throbbing 
processes are still the most powerful forces guiding and 
determining the use of resources and the division of the 
product in the American economy. 

Certain functions are common to all economies or eco- 
nomic systems; every economy, whether it be market, 
Marxist or mixed, has certain economizing jobs to perform. 
These tasks spring naturally from two elemental facts of 
economic life: (1) human beings in the aggregate have 
vast wants and desires, while (2) the aggregate resources 
available directly and indirectly to satisfy these wants and 
desires are limited. 

We could argue for hours on the extent to which human 
wants are inherent or are the creatures of artificial stimu- 
lation (and what difference it makes!), and we all know 
of situations in which there are over-supplies or gluts of 
particular resources or products in particular locations 
(usually at particular prices). We are told that the Ameri- 
can economy is so affluent that we deliberately create our 
wants for frivolous gadgets just to keep the economy work- 
ing. But, we all know of distressing pockets of poverty in 
America, and even the least perceptive among us is aware 
of great unsatisfied needs for public goods and services 
such as education, housing, highways and public health. 

The sheer fact is that mankind in the aggregate, con- 
stituted and situated as it is, has always been and always 
will be, faced by the desire — the need — for more and 
greater satisfactions. Some men and some societies have 
more to work with and to enjoy than others. No societies 
have ever had so much that in the aggregate and over time 
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This article is adapted from a talk entitled ‘“The 
Market Economy Today” given in the Voice of Amet- 
ica series, “The Changing American Economy.’ The 
series is to appear in a book of essays published this 
year by Basic Books, N.Y. 

The writer, an Oberlin College faculty member since 
1925 and chairman of the economics department from 
1951 to 1965, will retire from full-time teaching in June. 
He was honored in December by representatives of 16 
northern Ohio school systems for his interest in eco- 
nomic education. His services to the federal govern 
ment date from 1934 and he has also been consultant 
to several East African governments. 


everyone had more than he wanted of everything. Even in 
America, we cannot have everything for everyone. 

When men live and make their living together, they are 
forced to organize themselves more or less systematically 
to deal with the problems which arise from the fact of 
economic scarcity. These, essentially, are problems of 
choice. When resources are limited and all wants and 
desires cannot be satisfied, choices must be made: how are 
the resources (the land, the labor, the capital and the capi- 
tal goods, and the management) to be used? What goods 
and services are to be produced, and, perforce, not pro- 
duced? How are the resources to be combined to achieve 
the utmost in productivity? How much is to be consumed 
to satisfy present wants, and how much is to be held for 
future consumption or made into factories, tools and ma- 
chinery for further production? Who among all the mem- 
bers of society are to receive and enjoy the products, and 
in what respective amounts? 

In short, men in society must economize; they must 
manage their resources to produce what they want, in the 
amounts they want, as they want, and for whom they want. 

“Who?” “What?” “How?” and “To Whom?” must be 
answered continuously and endlessly in all societies of men. 
An economic system or economy is a man-made (and con’ 
stantly remade) set of arrangements, institutions and proc- 
esses to provide answers acceptable to society continuously 
and endlessly. Our economy is just that — the arrange- 
ments, institutions and processes which we have made, and 
will remake, to provide us with economizing answers with 
which we are willing to live. 

I speak of our system. All of us have a tendency to dis- 
cuss economic systems in terms of extremes: we talk about 
“free” economies and “authoritarian” or “command” econ- 
omies. These expressions are intended to distinguish be- 
tween economies where the answers to society’s economiz- 
ing questions flow from the complex of free choices made 
by individuals in carrying out their personal economic 
affairs, and at the other pole, economies where the econo- 
mizing answers are imposed upon men. 

This approach helps to set out the issues; it also con- 
fuses them, because no economy is wholly “free” or wholly 
“authoritarian,” and no economy is fixed and unchanging 
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“Our” Political Economy (cont.) 


in its economizing mix. All economies, in varying degrees, 
are made up of individual decision-making, and collective 
decision-making; and all economies, in varying degrees, 
change their mixes almost constantly. It is nonetheless true 
that the mixtures in different economies at any time are 
significantly different, and that the differences persist over 
periods sufficiently long to enable us realistically to charac- 
terize certain economies as “freer” or as “more authoritar- 
ian” than others. 

It is realistic to characterize the American economy as a 
“free enterprise” or “market” economy. Government (that 
is, all of us acting collectively through the machinery of 
democratic government) has come increasingly to play an 
important part in economic decision-making and economic 
enterprise, but it is still the case that the use of our re- 
sources and the division of product in the American econ- 
omy are determined overwhelmingly by the meshing to- 
gether of freely-made individual economic choices in the 
market. 

Except in the case of military draftees or in the event of 
national emergencies, government does not force individuals 
into lines of economic activity, and it does not tell indi- 
viduals what or how much to consume. Each person, in 
his capacity as a producer and earner of money income is 
free, within the limits of his abilities and opportunities, to 
go into any line of work or business he chooses. 

As a consumer (spender of money income) he is free, 
within the limits of his purchasing power and opportuni- 
ties, to buy in the market any goods and services he chooses 
to satisfy his wants. Both as producer and consumer, each 
person is expected, in his own self-interest, to seek maxi- 
mum self-satisfaction. In making his individual economic 
choices, the interest of society is not his concern; he has no 
responsibility to society other than to pursue economic gain 
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for himself within the broad boundaries of the law, and 
to behave decently. 

The market provides a test both for productive skill and 
efficiency, and for individual performance in anticipating 
and meeting the economic wishes and demands of society; 
it provides, as well, a mechanism for directing production 
and for rationing or distributing the results of production. 
We rely upon free individual choice and the market to 
grind out society’s decisions on who shall produce how 
much of what, and who shall have how much of what to 
enjoy. In the process, each individual plays his lonely part 
in society’s decisions, and receives his reward as society 
decides. 

Money incomes, which enable each and all of us to 
participate as buyers in consumer markets, are determined, 
in the form of factor prices, in the markets for labor capi- 
tal, natural resources, and business enterprise. The money 
incomes which individuals earn from the sale of their 
services in the free markets for services reflect the economic 
value which society places upon their services. 


lnk THEN, IS THE market system at work: consumers 
bidding against other consumers fer the things they want 
and are prepared to pay for; enterprisers seeking profits 
vying against each other, in the selection of goods for pro- 
duction, and in the efficient purchase and use of factors, 
for the favor of consumers. Innovation, progress and effi- 
ciency in the production of goods that consumers want 
are rewarded and encouraged; lethargy, inefficiency and 
stupidity are penalized. The rise and fall of prices at all 
levels reflect changing demands and supplies, and induce 
correct and corrective consumer and producer responses. 

The desires of consumers are felt directly in the markets 
for consumer goods, and prospectively, through the eyes of 
eager and perceptive enterprisers in the markets for the 
factors of production. As enterprisers, bidding against 
each other, buy factor services, money incomes which reflect 
the market’s evaluation of the services are paid into the 
pockets of those who furnish the services. These, as con- 
sumers, are thus equipped to enter consumer markets and 
bid for the things they want. 

The process goes on and on. And society gets what it 
wants from its human and natural resources even though 
it resorts to no formal direction or coercion, and even 
though each individual in society, both as a producer and 
consumer, is free and expected to follow solely the dictates 
and suggestions of his own economic self-interest. Self-in- 
terest is the driving force; profit is the lode-star; competi- 
tion is the spur and the whip — the market’s built-in 
regulator. 

But, we must not fail to note that the will of society is 
being imposed! The individual in a free enterprise system 
is free to make his economic choices without government 
coercion, but he is not free from economic penalties or 
punishments if his choices are out of line with the desires 
of the society in which he lives. By its very nature, an 
economic system is a set of arrangements for imposing, 
systematically, the economic will of society upon the eco- 
nomic activities of its members. There could be no sur- 
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vival of society without some such arrangements. A “free 


enterprise” economy eschews imposition of its will by gov 
ernment, but the coercion of the competitive market which 
it employs, with its penalties of bankruptcy, poverty and 
economic degradation, administered impersonally, ruthlessly 
and without compassion, leaves the individual producer 
really free to perform as he pleases only so long as society, 
speaking through the market, also is pleased. Let there be 
no doubt: this is society, speaking through the market, and 
society means to be heard. 

But the logic and the message of the market are cold and 
forbidding, particularly as they distribute our total product 
among us — so much to you, so much to me, little to many, 
much to a few. Our society has long since tempered, by 
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conscious collective governmental action, the results of the 
stark processes of market income-determination. Redistribu- 
tion (or re-division) of income, and hence of product, 
through taxes levied on the principle of “ability to pay,” 
and provision of an array of public services available with- 
out prices to all, is an accepted feature of the total Ameri 
can political economy. Real incomes, as remade by taxa- 
tion and public goods to express society's considered will, 
are significantly different from the pattern of money 
incomes woven by market forces alone. 

The market lies at the core of the American economy, 
but we have never been happy solely with the core, and 
our unhappiness has led us over the years, and increasingly 
in recent years, to embark on a wide range of government 
programs designed to affect the operation of the market 
as our economizing apparatus. Redistribution of income 
through taxes and expenditures on public goods is one 
program through which change is wrought. There are 
many others to support the market, to supplement the 
market and to supplant the market. 
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Economic systems or economies are, inherently, political 
economies. Our government is in the business of economiz 
ing our resources in a big way. This government of which 
I speak is not only ours it is us, economizing collectively, 
consciously. 

A major group of government activities is pointed direct 
ly at strengthening and supporting the market as an econo- 
mizing instrument. This includes, for example, the main- 
tenance of national defense, law and order, the develop- 
ment of the law of private property and contracts, the 
establishment of a monetary system, labor exchanges, labor 
retraining programs, agricultural research, programs to assist 
business firms in domestic and foreign markets, activities 
of the Bureau of Standards, pure food and drug, and “truth 
in advertising” legislation and the like. 

More dramatically, the anti-trust activities engaged in 
by the federal government since 1890 fall into this category 
of market support. Competition is the market’s policeman. 
Only in markets where individual self-interest is disciplined 
by really effective competition, is it possible for the market 
to guide resources and to divide income systematically and 
in line with acceptable social-market evaluations. 

Without effective competition a workable free-enterprise 
economy simply cannot exist. American anti-trust laws 
seek to prevent agreements between independent firms to 
restrain competition; they also seek to prevent combina- 
tions of firms undertaken for whatever purpose, if the 
effect of the combination may be to restrain competition 
unreasonably. We know, of course, that some degree of 
monopoly is bound to be present in all markets, even if it 
is no more than that afforded by location, individual per- 
sonality, or distinctive trade marks or slogans. 

We are prepared to settle for “workable” competition. 
But even workable competition 1s not easy to ensure. A 
nice problem of public economic policy which is still far 
from resolution is posed by our attempt to deal with mer 
gers of erstwhile competing industrial firms: How much 
productive efficiency that may flow from large-scale com- 
binations are we willing to sacrifice in order to maintain a 
more competitive industrial structure —— or, conversely, 
what are we willing to pay in lessened competition for any 
benefits of larger-scale production? 

And what should be our attitude toward a giant firm 
that has simply grown to dominate its market? Shall we 
require it to “slow down” in order that others may live? 
And, a related question: shall we, thru Presidential exhor- 
tation and official guide lines, ask economic entities — cor- 
porations or unions — that in fact possess great economic 
power over prices and wages, not to press their power be- 
yond suggested limits? In the process of answering these 
questions through our anti-trust laws and public opinion, 
we are, perforce, making and shaping the arrangements 
that perform for us the social-economizing function — our 
economy. 

Within the past quarter century, an even more signifi 
cant problem area has been opened up by the identifica 
tion of a serious shortcoming in the market system. For 
many decades the American economy has suffered from 


“booms and busts” chronic instability which has mani 
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fested itself in recurrent periods of feverish industrial 
activity and prosperity, and frequently inflation; followed 
by industrial decline, recession and widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

Instability has been aggravated by more unemployment 
of resources even in “good” times than seems tolerable in a 
society concerned to economize because of resource scarcity. 
Recent diagnosis has spotted the difficulty within the 
market system, and even more recent prescription has 
taken the form of massive remedial fiscal and monetary 
action by the government to supplement the processes of 
the market. The remedies are not easy to apply “scientifi- 
cally,” and they carry their own peculiar dangers. Appli- 
cation threatens the economy in some measure with infla- 
tion if unemployment is to be eradicated. 

We are facing up to the threat, however, and the reme- 
dies are gaining acceptance in principle, and at least tenta- 
tively, in action. The task is not easy. Our tools for pre- 
diction are still not precise, and our tools for action — 
Congressional majorities — are even more blunt. 

The flow of economic activity is not to be turned on 
and off as one turns water on and off. But we are learn- 
ing. Indeed, we must learn. A system designed to allocate 
resources and divide the product is a happier system if 
there are always places for all of its resources to go, and 
if the product for division is always and regularly plentiful. 
A system which cannot use its human resources cannot 
survive! 

On many occasions, particular producer groups in the 
economy have found market processes to be too rough for 
their liking. This is not unnatural: good stiff competition 
for the other fellow and a little “reasonable” protection 
for yourself is not an unprofitable working doctrine, if 
you can get the rest of society to agree; and in a consider- 
able number of instances society has gone along. Several 
groups, from time to time, have persuaded the electorate 
in democratic America that in the economic areas served 
by these groups the interests of society would best be 
satisfied by public action designed to soften the pressures 
and ease the constrictions of the market. 


[Pd ek oe TARIFFS, resale price maintenance, fair price 
and quality control laws, oil pro-rates, farm aid programs, 
are examples. We have long realized that the bare ma- 
chinery of the market is too crude in its operation and too 
cruel in its impact to be given sole say in the determination 
of working conditions and remuneration of labor. Labor 
unions which organize and speak for the supply side of 
the market for labor services are afforded distinctive pro- 
tections by law and practice, from market forces, as are 
many professional groups. Floors have been placed under 
wages. 

In many of these instances, perhaps in most of them, it 
can be shown that the unfettered market is simply not 
suited to work out socially acceptable answers to the 
“what,” “how” and “for whom” problems with which these 
groups, together with the rest of society, are involved. 
Overriding national political considerations, immobilities, 
inequalities in bargaining power, and the like are cited. 
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In some instances the evidence of the incapacity of the 
market seems largely to lie in the fact that its processes are 
uncomfortable to the persons affected. But in the final 
analysis, the decision lies within the realm of public politi- 
cal-economic policy, and in all cases where the market 
mechanism is being modified by public action, we find our- 
selves in the presence of the free American people remaking 
their economizing arrangements — their economy — to 
match their current convictions. 


Nee EXAMPLES of situations in which we are dis- 
satisfied with the possibilities under the rule of the market 
for the provision of sufficient supplies by enterprisers, or 
for sufficient demand by paying consumers are to be found 
in the whole vast array of public goods and welfare serv- 
ices: public health and sanitation, public highway, public 
housing, social security, unemployment benefits, medicare, 
public education, the war on poverty, slum clearance, urban 
transport, moon trips, nuclear development and others. 


In the case of some of these, the market furnishes alter- 
natives; in all cases the market furnishes many of the con- 
stituent parts of the public services. 


Economists are prone to talk learnedly about “collective 
goods,” “external consumption effects” and the “exclusion 
principle” —- and we all realize that some goods can be 
supplied only to groups (they cannot be withheld from 
individuals who refuse to pay), and that such divergences 
may occur between private and social benefits and costs in 
the case of certain goods as to make public provision much 
more feasible than production for sale in the market by 
individuals. Sometimes, technical reasons for supplanting 
or supplementing the market are quite apparent. In other 
cases the public takes over by collective decision just because 
enough people “feel that way.” In most cases, we find it 
difficult to weigh costs against benefits with precision; but 
we do not allow intellectual niceties to paralyze action 
which, in the bulk, we believe to be good. 


A clear technical case for supplanting the market is 
present in the so-called local public utility industries where 
a combination of economic peculiarities added to peculiar 
physical circumstances results in the complete inability of 
market competition to perform acceptably its economizing 
role. Here, public regulation or public ownership and 
operation, in place of the market, is the almost universally 
accepted answer. In a related field, public transportation, 
the one-time American answer — regulation — is now 
being challenged in the public forum by the free market; 
and even in the case of the “recognized” public utilities, 
there is a resurgence of advocacy for reliance upon con- 
sciously strengthened market competition, as a supplement, 
if you please, to public regulation. Here, we meet ourselves 
coming back! 

The government-market pattern changes both in chunks 
and in small bits. Every time a city council or a school 
board or a board of county commissioners anywhere in the 
country acts to take on a new responsibility or rid itself of 
an old one, or to expand or diminish the scope or intensity 
of its programs or activities, the pattern of government: 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Alumni 


Club 
Notes 


By MaArjorIE DRENNAN 


M@ ALUMNI CLuBs on the East Coast 
and in Ohio, the Far West and Ha- 
waii received direct reports from the 
campus during February. Speakers 
were President Carr, Richard F. Sea- 
man, Frederick B. Artz and Edward 
S. Tobias. 


Seventy persons welcomed President 
Carr and Mrs. Carr at a meeting in 
the Reef Hotel in Honolulu Jan. 16 
as the Carrs made the first stop on 
their world tour. Ikeda Kiyoshi, pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology, 
was a special guest. He is on leave of 
absence this year. President Carr an- 
swered questions from alumni and 
Mrs. Tadao Migimoto (Fumiyo Ko- 
dani, °53), president of the Honolulu 
Club, presided. 

Seaman, executive assistant to Presi- 
dent Carr and president of the alumni 
class of 1955, talked to seven alumni 
groups when he and Mrs. Seaman 
(Sue Curtis, 55) made a trip to the 
West Coast in February. 

Discussing “Social Change and the 
Private College — Oberlin’s Dilem- 
ma,” Seaman commented on the need 
for the private college (and particular- 
ly Oberlin) to preserve “values which 
time and experience have shown to be 
right.” “On the other hand,” he said, 
“the private college is an important 
segment of a free society undergoing 
rapid social change. It must also be 
willing to seek improvement in its 
programs and activities.” 

To indicate ways social problems 
are affecting the College, Seaman 
noted the present study to improve 
the academic calendar and curriculum, 
the increase in opportunities for re 
search and scholarly activity for teach 
ers, and the improvement in compen- 
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Dave Shelton, ‘37, Phoenix Oberlin Club president, smiles at Dick Seaman’s remark to Mary 
Shelton, ‘36, and Mrs. George Rose (Jean Gunderson, ’40) a past-president of the club. 


sation for obtaining excellent faculty 
and staff members. 

He said that Oberlin students, now 
better prepared than ever before, have 
a stronger commitment to social issues 
than was true a decade ago because 
many of them have been exposed to 
broader social freedoms in the home 
and secondary school. “One effect on 
Oberlin,” he said, “has been the de- 
velopment of the new student govern’ 
ment system through which students 
have a better opportunity to express 
their views on issues and _ problems 
faced by the College.” 

Seaman affirmed Oberlin’s continu- 
ing concern for the development of 
each individual’s potential. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA alumni 
scheduled two meetings, one at Dr. 
William H. Targgart’s, °49, in Ather- 
ton Saturday, Feb. 18, and a second 
on Sunday, Feb. 19, in Berkeley at the 
home of Mrs. J. Gordon Harding 
(Ruth Rayburn, 7°34). This gave 
alumni in widely separated areas a 
choice of opportunities to hear Seaman. 

San Dreco alumni heard Seaman at 
a dinner meeting at the Catamaran 
Hotel in Mission Beach Feb. 23. 
Daniel Orr, 54, arranged the meeting. 

GREATER Los ANGELES used the 
same idea as the Northern California 
group, scheduling a dinner Saturday, 
Feb. 25, in Los Angeles and a tea 
Sunday, Feb. 26, in Claremont. Mrs. 
William A. Stephens (Pauline Wal- 
lace, 31) is president. 

PHOENIX alumni heard Seaman Feb 
92 after a dinner at the Los Olivos 
Restaurant, David S. Shelton, °37, 


presiding. There was lively discussion 
after the talk. 

SANTA BARBARA offered the Sea- 
mans better weather on Feb. 20 than 
was available Jan. 24 when “Toby” 
Tobias, “55, executive director of the 
Alumni Association, was greeted with 
an unprecedented five-inch rain which 
drowned out attendance. Paul and 
Eleonore Otto Veazey, both °51, pre- 
sided at the two meetings. 

Emeritus Professor Artz, °16, spoke 
on “A Trip to the Near East” Sunday, 
Feb. 19, when he and Tobias visited a 
GREATER AKRON area meeting. As 
usual after programs, there were ques- 
tions and answers about Oberlin. The 
meeting was in the Carriage House 
Auditorium, Stan Hywet Hall. Pro- 
fessor Artz has spoken to many of the 
alumni clubs during the past few 
years and is scheduled for more meet- 
ings this spring. 

In addition to several visits to West 
Coast Clubs in January and the Akron 
meeting, Tobias talked to PHILADEL- 
PHIA alumni Feb. 20 in Jenkintown on 
“Bridging the Generation Gap.” Ken- 
neth E. Schroder, *54, presided. 

Tobias also presented the new Cine 
ma Arts Association documentary film 
completed recently on the campus. 

The new film is a serious effort to 
interpret the Oberlin student today. 
It was produced and directed by Mark 
Obenhaus, *68, son of Victor Oben 
haus, The 


study of students who talk extempo 


ee film is an informal 
raneously about their College life 
Production of the film provided an 
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Alumni Board Adopts 


New Homecoming Format 


Mi OBERLIN’sS 1967 HOMECOMING, to 
be held Nov. 3-5, will be the first 
phase of a six-month effort to involve 
alumni in a serious study of Oberlin’s 
program of liberal education as it re- 
lates to its own purpose, as well as to 
educational trends, stresses and strains 
in America. 

This was determined in February by 
the executive committee of the Alumni 
Class and Club Presidents’ Council 
and approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the Alumni Board. 

As now planned, all panelists at 
Homecoming will debate the same 
subject, with one side defending Ober- 
lin’s curriculum as it relates to her 
purpose and to the rest of the educa- 
tional world. The other side will 
criticize it. One panel will consist of 
students. A later panel will be made 
up of faculty members. Homecoming 
workshops, too, will discuss the same 
subject and it is hoped that students 
as well as faculty members will join 
alumni as participants. 

Following the Homecoming week- 
end, class and club delegates will form 
ad hoc committees in each alumni class 
and club organization. Each member 
of each committee will then arrange 
face-to-face interviews with five other 
alumni. The discussions will be built 
around the questions as they will have 
emerged from Homecoming. 

Class and Club presidents will be 
asked to send reports from their ad hoc 
committees to the Alumni Office. The 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine will invite 
comments from alumni at large. A 
compendium of alumni thinking then 
will be submitted through the Alumni 
Board to College officials to be used 
at their discretion. 

Prior to Homecoming a bibliography 
will be furnished to delegates in order 
to encourage enlightened discussion 
through previous study of the question. 

In other business at its February 
meeting, the Class and Club executive 
committee initiated changes in the 
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Association by-laws to suggest that 
each local club and each class have a 
minimum of three officers: a_presi- 
dent, vice president and _ secretary. 
The Alumni Board’s executive com- 
mittee approved the motion and re- 
ferred it to the Regulations Committee. 

The proposed changes will suggest 
that the vice president of each class 
shall serve as reunion chairman. The 
proposal for clubs will suggest that 
each officer serve a minimum term of 
two years and that new officers take 
office on July 1 following an election 
in the spring. 

At the February meeting of the 
Alumni Board’s executive committee, 
President Bill Mezger, °38, appointed 
Mark J. Staley, °30; Donald M. Love, 
16, and Kenneth (Dutch) Schroder, 
54, to serve one-year terms as advisory 
members of the Alumni Board. All 
three retired Dec. 31 as members of 
the board, Staley having served as 
president of the Alumni Association 
for the past three years. Schroder is 
chairman of the association’s regula- 
tions committee which plans soon to 
submit a comprehensive proposal for 
revising and updating the regulations 
and by-laws. 

The executive committee also ap- 
proved a motion to extend an invita- 
tion to the General Faculty to desig- 
nate one person each year to attend 
meetings of the Alumni Board. 

At the request of the Class and 
Club executive committee, the Alumni 
Board executive committee authorized 
Mezger to recommend to the College 
that the physical appearance of the 
Admissions Office be improved by re- 
locating the office or by redecorating. 
This suggestion had been made by a 
number of alumni last Homecoming. 

The executive committee approved a 
1967-68 budget of $66,751 for opera- 
tion of the Alumni Association and 
$62,388 for the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. This was an increase of $6,976 
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opportunity for Cinema Arts Associa’ 
tion to follow up its initial success 
with “Fantasticheria,” shown by many 
alumni clubs at their meetings. Most 
of the music was composed by Con- 
servatory senior Bob Laber. 


SOUTHERN NEW _ JERSEY alumni 


viewed the new film in Moorestown 
Feb. 21 when Tobias visited the club. 


NorTH CAROLINA alumni saw ‘Fan- 
tasticheria” Feb. 3. Meeting at the 
Ackland Art Museum, Chapel Hill, 
they also heard a report by Mrs. Clyde 
L. Green (Doris Reiker, °57) on 
Homecoming at Oberlin last Novem- 


ber. Mrs. John A. Kepler (Carol 
Hilty, °59) of Raleigh noted that 
“Fantasticheria” drew many recent 


graduates to the meeting. 


DetroiT alumni enjoyed an adven- 
ture in gourmet dining with an inter- 
national flavor at their annual potluck 
suppers Feb. 17. Alumni gathered for 
informal fellowship at the homes of 
Earl and Joanne Riseman Mandel, °56, 
and Frank, 34, and Ann Raphael in 
different areas of the city. 


The worst snowstorm of the winter 
in ROCHESTER, N. Y., cut the audience 
to 65 on Feb. 24 when the alumni had 
as guest speakers Rev. Marvin Chand- 
ler, associate director of the Rochester 


In our February article on the 
Cleveland Women’s Club’s concert 
at Severance Hall, we noted that 
Mrs. Walter K. Bailey was general 
chairman of the club’s 1962 con’ 


cert. We should have said that 
Mrs. Bailey was chairman of the 
1957 concert. Mrs. Robert Blyth 
(Henrietta Monroe, °28) was gen- 
eral chairman in 1962. 


Area Council of Churches and a mem- 
ber of the FIGHT steering committee, 
and Father David Finks, pastor of a 
Third Ward parish who was recently 
appointed to the Urban Ministry in 
Rochester by Bishop Sheen. Rochester 
citizens have been greatly concerned 
as to where Rochester clergy should 
stand on the civil rights issue. Dis- 
cussion, which was heated, went on 
until after 11 p.m. Carolyn Fonda, 
55, who drove from Buffalo to attend 
the meeting, stayed two nights and a 
day before she could head home on 
the reopened Thruway. >» > 
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Music from Oberlin 


What a pleasure it is to hear the radio 
series entitled “Music from Oberlin.” 
WBAL-FM in Baltimore has been broad- 
casting the programs since Feb. 5 and plans 
to carry all 52 of them. They are running 
at 7 p.m. Sundays instead of 10 a.m. 
Sundays as originally scheduled and an- 
nounced in your December 1966 issue. 

ALICE JONES MartTIN, *40 
Phoenix, Md. 


Last Line of Resistance 


Financing of higher education is a prob- 
lem and I can fully appreciate the dwind- 
ling adequacy of Oberlin’s endowment. 
Somehow, somewhere the idea of obligation 
to one’s college needs to be developed. 

The growth of public institutions has 
been more rapid recently than the growth 
of private ones and I can’t say whether 
this is good or bad. Having taught in a 
“public” university for 21 years, I am con- 
vinced that the private institutions need to 
be kept going. They are needed badly. 

The public institutions cannot cope with 
some aspects of education simply because of 
their involvement with other public figures 
who have too little time, much too little 
background and too often a paucity of per- 
spective to understand the nature of edu- 
cation. 

The nation and the intelligent segment 
of the population cannot afford to sur’ 
render to efficiency and low unit-cost doc- 
trines. The private colleges are the last 
line of resistance. 

The professors at the private colleges 
can fulfill another function that cannot be 
handled by the publicers. There are still a 
few colleges (I think Oberlin is among 
them) that speak out the courage of their 
convictions. Of course, there are still a 
sizable number who shudder in the shadows 
of criticism, ecclesiastical, political, fiscal. 

The highly respected institutions, how- 
ever, dare to be different, dare to dissent, 
dare to speak out. In this era of power 
plays and the kowtowing to public image, 
there is an awesome sacrifice of human 
values. Maybe the young’uns have a bet- 
ter grasp, but the challenge to think, to 
reflect, to understand needs a lot of in- 
cisive airing. 

It will only be in Oberlin and the few 
institutions its equal that we can expect 
the retention of human values that keeps 
this race from becoming automatons. 

Horace B.iIss, *25 
Norman, Okla. 


To Inquire Is to Learn 


Rob Tuchmann’s February letter on Edu- 
cational Policy demonstrated that he is al- 
ready a successful product of the Oberlin 
educational process. He and his associates 
are engaged in inquiry. This means they 
are deeply involved in a learning process. 

Generally, I agree that his four educa: 
tional goals are desirable. However, the 
“difficulty” is more basic than the idea that 
they “must be obtained in a particular 
community through a particular process.” 
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How can we reach agreement on the word- 
ing of the goals before proceeding? 

For example, what is it to think creative- 
nae How is it done? How does one learn 
ve 

What is the relative importance of the 
professor's role vs. the student’s in the 
learning process? Is “intimate contact with 
at least one professor” the only path to 
depth of understanding and_ perspective? 
Can one demand that depth and_perspec- 
tive come before us in the same way as 
something superficial? 

What constitutes desirable human con- 
dition to decide which “academic experi- 
ences” shall be “integrated with practical 
relevance to life’? How is relevance achiev- 
ed? What time span does one select? Does 
education need a surface beneath which to 
be hidden? If “‘life” is really “a meeting of 
unforeseeable crises on the road to an un- 
definable objective,” what then? 

If the curriculum is to be “flexible to 
fulfill each individual's need to respond to 
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life,” how do we determine what needs are 
important? How do we fill them? How is 
flexibility assured? How much is optimal? 

I'm reminded of what Charles Seignobos, 
the famous teacher of historian Bloch, said 
about “. . . easy to ask questions, difficulty 
comes when you try to answer them.” 

In discussing the long tradition of facul- 
ty rule, it’s quite appropriate to refer to 
the jealous mistress aspect of it. However, 
if she is difficult, why not shower her with 
love to make her change? First of all woo 
her, trying to understand her. 

Can a faculty or professor do harm by 
being slow or even, on occasion, showing 
bewilderment? Such a pace or condition 
surely must dissolve the sense of magic. 
The faculty’s slowness may even encourage 
students to think even they could do better. 
This leads to commitment to learning. 

Is the “campus political situation” really 
different from that in Delaware, in Wash- 
ington, or anywhere else? People are in- 
volved. A “people” situation is never a 
simple, straightforward “problem” situation. 
It's a “perturbation.” Awareness of its 
complexity is the beginning of compromise. 
There is no going straight to it like hunters 
and taking it scientifically. 

Alumni, too, are interested in choosing 
change. But we cannot forget that Oberlin 
has a character of its own and not what we 
as individuals wish to demand of it. 

As the student committees have agreed, 
there are no pat answers. Many hours of 
dialogue might yield satisfactory measure. 
mind Weisacker’s insightful 
if someone came today 


It brings to 
comment: “Even 
who knew the answers to all unsolved prob- 
lems, we should not understand him if our 


own need had not already driven us to put 
the questions which he answers.” 

CHARLES J. KrisTER, °34 
Wilmington, Del. 


Pursuit of Truth? 


I wish to express my dissatisfaction with 
the actions of the administration and with 
the endorsement of those actions by the 
General Faculty Council in its statement 
of Feb. 13. 

No one can question the right of stu’ 
dents “to see representatives of off-campus 
organizations.” However, the opportunity 
of an organization to utilize the private 
property of a private institution is not a 
right guaranteed to any agency, least of 
all the government. 

In granting such permission, the College 
associates itself with the agency or organi- 
zation which it invites to use its facilities, 
in this case recruiters for an organization 
which cares little about life, liberty, learning 
or labor — an organization which in fact 
is engaged at the present moment in a 
senseless war eminently destructive of such 
values both at home and abroad. 

Despite the repellent mature of this 
group's mission, I would feel constrained 
to admit their request if free speech and 
serious inquiry would be endangered or in- 
hibited by the failure to do so. Most cer- 
tainly I do not mean to suggest that the 
College, the Faculty Council, or anyone 
else is ever justified in limiting free inquiry 
or the pursuit of truth. 

However, no issue of free speech or free 
inquiry was involved in this case, and for 
the Provost to base the defense of his ac- 
tions on such grounds seems less than can- 
did. Recruitment is not reasoned discourse. 
It is exhortation; and no more entitled to 
Constitutional protection than conspiracy 
or calling “fire” in a theater. To permit 
war recruitment on the Oberlin campus is 
not to defend free speech or academic free- 
dom, but rather to lend the authority and 
prestige of the College to an agency of the 
government in its efforts to induce students 
to take action which is of questionable 
morality and doubtful benefit to them, their 
nation, or Oberlin College. 

The Air Force has no shortage of means 
or money available to it for the purpose of 
spreading its “message.” For the College to 
subsidize and support such an activity was 
therefore wholly gratuitous. Neither was 
student convenience served, since if there is 
no recruiter in Elyria — which can be 
reached by bicycle — surely there is one in 
Cleveland, only one hour away by bus. 
There must be storerooms or other vacant 
office space in the City of Oberlin, which 
the Air Force could easily have rented. 

What alternative other than a_ picket 
protest was available to the opponents? If 
there were coercive elements in the student 
protest, did not the College also resort to 
coercion by making threats of expulsion? 
Jollege has un- 

while at the 
that 
does little credit to Oberlin, its alumni, its 
Certainly it dis: 


It seems to me that the 


dermined academic freedom, 


same time demonstrating a cowardice 
parents, or its “friends.” 
continued 
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henors the students and professors who 
went to jail for their views on slavery, 
those also who gave their lives advancing 
peace — not war — in Imperial China. 


I note that the Arch has been desecrated 
by an inane plaque designating the College 
as an historical site. Perhaps there is more 
irony in that action than occurred to me 
when I first read of it. 

PauL G. SCHMIDT, *52 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Au Revoir 


For some time we have been distressed 
and saddened by the directions taken by 
Oberlin. The commercialized amoralism so 
long and well exemplified by President 
Carr has, it now appears, spread through- 
out the institution. Oberlin by its own 
choice has descended to the rank of a rich 
little educational service station for the 
Great Society. 


We see Oberlin’s “new self” in its clas- 
sic form in the President’s Report of 1965- 
66. The college, Mr. Carr explains, can 
make no moral judgments; rather it must 
maintain an atmosphere of objectivity 
around its scholars. The events surround: 
ing the sit-ins of November (sic) and Feb- 
ruary make it apparent that the College is 
far from neutral. It was prepared to en- 
force by whatever means necessary its func: 
tion as an adjunct of the Selective Service 
System and of the Air Force. Undoubtedly 
President Carr would have honored equally 


Oberlin. The College in its great neutrality 
will sanction the right to murder and mas- 
sacre so long as the society about wishes it 
to do so. This is not neutrality; it is 
prostitution. 

There is another example of Oberlin’s 
“neutrality.” Twice in the last year we 
have received letters asking for contribu 
tions from the chairman of the board of a 
notoriously reactionary American corpora- 
tion . . . on his corporate stationery! The 
good gentleman turns from business affairs 
to putting reactionary advertisements in 
U.S. News and World Report to raising 
money for Oberlin so quickly that he con- 
fuses his various roles. 

Oberlin was founded in opposition to 
the wrongs of the society in which it found 
itself. It never admitted the claim of the 
outside world to decide right and wrong 
for it. 

Genocide, whether by gas or by napalm, 
is wrong. It will do us no more good in 
20 years to say we didn’t know than it 
does middle-aged Germans today. Majori- 
ties did not alter the character of Hitler's 
rule; they do not — if they exist, which 
we doubt — alter the character of Ameri- 
can genocide. And it will do Oberlin no 
good to claim a fictitious neutrality; this 
amoralism can only rot away the fiber of 
the College. 

Should Oberlin choose to see itself once 
again as an ideal, its former greatness will 
surely reassert itself. Presently only the 
students who sat-in are upholding what is 
good in Oberlin’s past. We support, honor, 


maintains its present prostituted position 
we wish to dissociate ourselves from it. We 
will not contribute to it, nor do we wish to 
receive any mailings from it. 


CHARLES & SUSAN KERR SOWERWINE, 65 
Madison, Wis. 


Woops 


It was very nice of you to mention my 
new book, “The Spy with Two Hats,” in 
the January issue. 

I thank you. 

Of course, it would have been nicer if 
you had had the right author and the right 
class. 


ROSAMOND MCPHERSON YOUNG, °34 
Dayton, Ohio 


» Epiror’s NOTE: Our apologies to 
Mrs. William Adam Young, author of 
“Boss Ket,” “Made of Aluminum” 
which is a story of Charles Martin 
Hall, co-author of two series of high 
school English textbooks and writer of 
many magazine and newspaper articles. 
In discussing her newest book, we 
identified her as Mrs. Thomas William 
Young Jr. (Rosalee Davis, 37). We 
went hunting for the class and maiden 
name of “Roz” Young and came up 
with “Rose” Young’s listing, missing 
the mark by seven names alphabetically 


the desire of the Gestapo to recruit at 


“Our” Political Economy (cont.) 


(Continued from page 24) 
market relationships is slightly affected. 

Whenever the federal government goes all out on a new 
program, as it did many times during the New Deal and 
as it has done on several occasions recently under the ban- 
ner of the Great Society, the pattern is affected mightily. 
But, whether the bell rings out or tinkles, anywhere, it rings 
out or tinkles for us all; the economy in which we live and 
which is ours to design and operate, is different because 
the bell has been struck or even lightly touched. This is 
the way of democratic political economics. This is how, at 
any moment in time, an economy comes to be what it is. 

Political economies are always on their way; they never 
arrive. 

The American economy is bound to change as it moves 
on. It is quite certain that in the years ahead the American 
economy will experience further inroads by public action. 
Our wide open spaces are filling up; we live closer to each 
other, and move interdependently; and we grow more 
affluent by the hour. Our problems of living together mul- 
tiply, and we have the means and the talent to look far 
beyond bread and shelter. This is rich soil for collective 
activity. 

Our market will be further modified, but, it will remain 
as the distinctive, distinguishing characteristic of our econ- 
omy. We are conscious of our power as sentient beings 
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and encourage them. 


But while Oberlin in the Alumni Directory. >» > 


to do what we want with the market; we have wanted to 
do a good deal, and we will want to do more. The very 
fact, however, of the persistence of the market in the face 
of calculated change testifies eloquently to its inherent 
strength and to the positive quality of its position at the 
center of the American economy. Certainly, the market 
will change; but it will abide, and so will our government 
— and so will we. 

So will our market, and our government and we, if we 
meet the challenge of molding our economy to meet our 
changing needs, with understanding. This is our economy 
and our government; again, our government is us. This is 
the case — simple, yet overwhelming in its implications — 
for economic understanding for every one of us, and so 
for the study of economics in the schools. 

This is the case, not alone for a course in economics at 
the senior level, but for economics woven into other studies 
and courses, from K through 12. I offer no case — no 
gesture, even — for a nation of economists; my plea is for 
a nation of people who understand the nature of the eco- 
nomic problem and something of the role of each of us as 
an individual, and collectively with his fellows, in making 
the great American dream — a free democratic political 
economy — a continuing, glowing, growing reality. For 
this we need education, and as an integral part of educa- 
tion, economic education. >» > 
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La Troupe Francaise 
Observes 


Tenth Anniversary 


M La TROUPE FRANCAISE, French theater group, celebrated 
its 10th anniversary in February with five performances 
of Marivaux’ “La Double Inconstance” in the Little 
Theater of Hall Auditorium. 

The French-language play was directed by Simon Baren- 
baum, associate professor of French, and W. Hayden 
Boyers, professor of French. The Department of Romance 
Languages sponsored the production. 

The plot of “La Double Inconstance” involves changing 
loves, intrigue, and disguise. Lead roles were played by 
Helene Perroud as Silvia, Beth Dixon as Flaminia, Maj- 
Britt Lindgren as Lisette, Barry Mallis as Arlequin, John 
Strong as Le Prince, Gideon Schein as Trivelin, and Paul 
Herman as Le Seigneur. 

Miss Dixon, a junior from Oberlin, is a daughter of 
Robert E. Dixon, °37, associate professor of psychology, 
and Elizabeth Miller Dixon, “41. Strong, a sophomore 
from Leonia, N. J., is a son of the Rev. Robbins Strong, 
34, and Katherine Stiven Strong, °38. Miss Perroud is a 
special student from Villefranche, France. Miss Lindgren 
is a sophomore from Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. Mallis is 
a junior from Cedarhurst, N- J., Schein a junior from the 
Bronx, and Herman a senior from Silver Spring, Md. 

La Troupe Francaise puts on one play in the French 
language each year, alternating among 17th, 18th, and 20th 
century plays. These have included dramas by Moliere, 
Anouilh, Giraudoux, and Cocteau. The group works about 
three months on each production and encourages French 
students at public and private schools and colleges in the 
area to attend. >» > 
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Andrey Fekind< 68 
Barry Mallis as Arlequin and Beth Dixon as Flaminia. 


A. E. Princehorn 
Mrs. Ronald G. Whiteard, ‘64, and her students from Chaney High 
School in Youngstown, Ohio, inspect a language lab at the King 
Building. Mrs. Whiteard is the former Sue Noll. The group toured the 
campus and ate lunch at French House before watching the Saturday 
matinee of “La Double Inconstance.” 


(continued from page 26) 

in the funds allocated by the College 
for operation of the Association and 
the magazine. The budget, which had 
been recommended by the Alumni As’ 
sociation’s budget committee, was ap- 
proved March 18 by the College trus- 
tees. It included increases of $1,500 
for on-campus expenses of alumni 
boards and committees, $1,000 for 
expenses of Homecoming delegates, 
$600 for general Homecoming expense, 
$800 for class activities and $50 for 
club activities. Reductions of $970 
were made in miscellaneous expense 
categories. 

The executive committee accepted a 
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report of an ad hoc committee, chaired 
by Martin Hamburger, *49, which had 
been studying the implementation of 
last year’s Alumni Association pur- 
pose study committee. 

Following a suggestion by Charles 
Krister, °34, the executive committee 
approved formation of six committees 
to define a suggested alumni role in 
each of six subject areas and outline 
a procedure for implementation. These 
assignments are: 

BOARD REORGANIZATION: Thomas 
Waugh, "43, chmn.; Alfred Van Horn, 
"46, 

STUDENT LIFE: Mrs. C. K. Shaw, 
28, chmn.; Krister, Dr. Thomas Gel 


ehrter, 57. 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY: Mrs. C. M. 
Schmidt, °41, chmn.; Mrs. F. C. Ward, 


99 
ea at 


COMMUNICATIONS: Mrs. J. H. Pur- 


"42, Roger Brucker, °51. 

FACULTY: Mrs. Joseph Elder, °51, 
chmn.; Frances Kaplan, 61, Mrs. A. 
DaVV Olt ole 

CONTINUING EDUCATION: 
L. Davis, °55, chmn.; Staley. 

The ad hoc committee was disband 


Mrs. M. 


ed and a new purpose study commit- 
tee was appointed to complete the re 
maining unfinished business. Mezger 
appointed Hamburger as chairman >> 
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YEOMAN SPORT'S 


WM WITH THE WEATHER smiling, Ober- 
lin’s spring sports season got off to a 
flying start on April 8. 

Coach Bill Grice’s baseball team 
divided a double-header at Heidelberg. 
Five-hit pitching by Doug Carr, °68, 
and a two-run homer by Steve Clar- 
field, °68, won the opener 2-1. Heidel- 
berg won the nightcap 6-1 on four 
homers off Bob Johnson, “69. Fresh- 
man Fred Minnear’s round-tripper in 
his first time at bat gave the Yeomen 
their lone score. 

Bill Tidwell’s track squad lost to 
Mt. Union but defeated Ohio Wes- 
leyan 96-41-32) in a triangular 
meet at Delaware. Rich Boye, 68, 
placed second in the high jump and 
triple jump, third in the intermediate 
hurdles, and ran a leg of the mile relay 
to lead the Oberlin scoring. Hugh 
Richards, “67, son of Helen Dunn 
Richards, 42, won the half mile run 
and ran anchor for the mile relay. 

Coach Fred Shults’ lacrosse team 
defeated Notre Dame 8-3 following 
pre-season victories over Lehigh 11-7, 
Massachusetts 8-3, Connecticut 9-4 
and Trinity 6-4 during spring vaca- 
tion. Scoring leaders during the five 
games were Chris Smith, °68, son of 
William Smith, °38, and Jeanette 
Williams Smith, °39, with nine goals; 
Bruce Anwar, °68, with seven; Jeff 
Fast, °67, with six, and Joel Laskin, 
68, with four. 

The tennis team, coached by Lysle 
Butler, opened with a 6-3 victory at 
Baldwin-Wallace and then shut out 
Hiram, 9-0 at Oberlin. 

In winter sports, Mike Clement, 
'68, was elected captain of next year’s 
basketball team. He received trophies 
for leading the 1966-67 team in scor- 
ing, rebounding and steals. Ted Koch, 
67, was the leader in field goal ac- 
curacy and Captain Tom Graham in 
free-throw percentage. The Yeomen 
closed out their regular season with a 
65-76 loss to Kenyon. In the Ohio 
onference playoffs, they drew a bye 
in the first round, then were eliminat- 
ed by Kenyon 71-85. Baldwin-Wal- 
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lace ousted Kenyon 96-71 and _ then 
defeated Otterbein 74-72 in overtime 
to win the title. 


Steve Stitt and Ron Grimes were 
elected co-captains of the 1967-68 
swimming team. Stitt won this year’s 
Mace Fink Award and Walt Galloway, 
‘68, received the Captain’s Award for 
being the squad’s best “team man.” 
The tankers wound up their regular 
season with nine victories and one de- 
feat by defeating Baldwin-Wallace and 
Wooster 90-60-29. In the Ohio Con- 
ference meet, the Yeomen placed fourth 
behind Kenyon, Denison and Witten- 
berg. 

Junior Bob Hoyer was elected cap- 
tain of the 1967-68 hockey team. The 
icers ended their regular season by 
defeating Dayton 4-3 after finishing 
third in their own tournament with 
Denison, Ohio State and Toledo. The 
Yeomen lost to Toledo 5-2 in the first 
round while Ohio State downed Deni- 
son 6-2. The Buckeyes won the tour- 
ney next day with a 5-4 decision over 
Toledo while Oberlin beat Denison 
6-2. In the MCHA playoffs, the 
Yeoman again lost to Toledo 5-2, but 
defeated Dayton 9-2 to win the con- 
solation contest. Toledo, winner of 
the regular season title, beat Bowling 
Green 10-2 to win the playoffs for 
the second straight year. 

Tom Ilgen was elected captain of 
the wrestling team. The grapplers, in 
their final match of the 1966-67 sea’ 
son, lost to Akron 20-11 for their 
sixth loss in 10 starts. In the confer- 
ence meet, the Yeomen placed eighth 
with Ilgen, their big winner, forced to 
the sidelines with an injured ankle. 


Bruce Babcock and George Snead 
will be co-captains for the fencing 
team next season. The swordsmen 
finished their season with a 20-7 tri- 
umph over Western Reserve and a 
17-10 victory over Cleveland State. 
This gave them a record of eight wins 
against four losses. Foilman Craig 
Witty won 31 of his 36 matches dur- 
ing the year. > > 
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Baseball 


at Heidelberg (2) 

at Kenyon 

Western Reserve (2) 
Cleveland State (2) 
at Wooster (2) 


Ohio Wesleyan 

Capital (2) 

at Hiram 

Denison (2) 

at Akron 

Akron, Hiram, & Mt. Union 
at Baldwin-Wallace (2) 


Track 
at Ohio Wesleyan 
& Mt. Union 
Wooster & Baldwin-Wallace 
OAC Relays, Delaware 
GLCA at Wabash 


Cleveland State & Akron 
Kenyon & Hiram 
Denison 


Ohio Conference 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


All-Ohio at Bowling Green 


Golf 


at Mt. Union & John Carroll 
Lorain Co. Comm. & Hiram 
at Wooster & Ohio Wesleyan 
Akron 


Denison Invitational 

at Wooster & Heidelberg 
Western Reserve 

at Baldwin-Wallace & Kenyon 
OAC at Marietta 


Tennis 
at Baldwin-Wallace 


Hiram 
at Wooster 
Akron 


at Kenyon 

at Ohio Wesleyan & 
Wittenberg 

at Case Tech 

Western Reserve 

at Bowling Green 

Denison 

Ohio Conference at Oberlin 


Lacrosse 
at Notre Dame 
at Kenyon 
Bowling Green 
at Ohio State 
Michigan State 
at Ohio Wesleyan 
Denison 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1894 

EDWINA WHITNEY celebrated her 99th birth- 
day in February. She is a resident of the Natchaug 
Nursing Home in Mansfield, Conn., and still keeps 
in close touch with the University of Connecticut 
students. She was librarian at the university from 
1900 until her retirement in 1934. 


1902 Class Reunion in June 
Miss Helen M. Wright, president 


132 Elm St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1904 

Miss EDNA GRANT broke her hip recently in 
a fall. At last report she was recovering in Me- 
morial Hospital, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


1907 Class Reunion in June 


Edward T. Heald, president 
Box 483 
Canton, Ohio 44701 


1908 
CHARLES SAWYER, honorary Oberlin College 


trustee, is one of three Cincinnatians to receive the 
Great Living Cincinnatian Award given by the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. Sawyer, attorney 
and civic leader, has served as ambassador to Bel- 
gium, minister to Luxembourg and secretary of 
commerce. 


1912 Class Reunion in June 
Miss Edna Scheid, president 


908 Wayne St. 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870 


ELMA PRATT is in New York this winter con’ 
tinuing her work of helping people of developing 
countries to help themselves through their hand 
crafts. In the summer she will conduct two folk 
art surveys, one to Poland, Romania and Hungary, 
the other to Egypt, Greek Isles and Spain. She is 
living at the Hotel Woodstock, 127 W. 43rd St. 


1915 

Mrs. Harold W. Whitlock (EDITH ORMSBY) 
was recently honored for her work in Braille music 
by being initiated into Sigma Alpha Iota, inter- 


nationally incorporated professional fraternity for 
women in the field of music. An instructor in 
Braille transcribing at Leisure World retirement 


home in Seal Beach, Calif., where she lives, she is 
one of a select few in the United States who have 
been certified in music Braille by the Library of 
Congress. 


1916 


DONALD M. LOVE, emeritus secretary of the 
College, has been reappointed to a five-year term 
on the Lorain County Community College board of 
trustees. He is currently serving as chairman of 


the board. 


1917 Class Reunion in June 


Raymond Mozsshart, president 
417 Baldwin Ave. 
Findlay, Ohio 45840 


In January The Macmillan Co. published the 
second edition of ‘Society Today and Tomorrow, a 
paperback book of readings edited by ELGIN FP. 
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HUNT and Jules Karlin. The volume is designed 
to supplement Elgin’s ‘‘Social Science,’’ a college 
textbook, the third edition of which was published 
by Macmillan last year. 


1922 Class Reunion in June 


Karl F. Kaserman, president 
363 Washington St. E. 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 


THEODORE SOLLER will retire June 30 as head 
of the Amherst College physics department. He 
will stay in Amherst to continue his experiments in 
low temperature research during July, then move to 
Flagstaff, Ariz., where he will be associated with 
the Lowell Observatory. 


1923 


RICHARD W. BOSWORTH has been appointed 
investment officer for the Public Employes Retire- 
ment Board of Ohio. He had been a vice president 
in the trust department of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co. in Pittsburgh since 1950. 

Dr. R. H. BROWNING recently resigned his 
position as director of the Ohio Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital on the Ohio State campus to become a full- 
time professor of medicine in the field of pulmonary 
diseases at Ohio State. 

JAMES STEER, retired Youngstown, Ohio, high 
school teacher, is giving talks for civic organizations 
about his trip to Japan in which he visited schools, 
clubs and industries and was entertained Japanese- 
style in many homes. He was named Beaver Ruritan 


Club (North Lima, Ohio) “‘Ruritan of the Year.” 


FRANCES BROWN PRICE, ‘18, last fall was 
named poet laureate of the Indiana State 
Federation of Poetry Clubs. She and her hus- 
band, Ralph, both retired school teachers of 
Roosevelt High School in Dayton, Ohio, moved 
to The Methodist Home in Franklin, Ind., last 
year. Mrs. Price, a member of the Columbus 
(Ind.) Poetry Club, became active in poetry 
writing after her retirement three years ago. 
A number of her poems have been printed by 
publications in the United States, England, 


India and Iceland. 


1924 
Mrs. ESTHER WILSON Campbell is on sabbatical 


leave from the music department of Edinboro State 
College (Pa.) this semester. She plans to study the 
Orff and Kodaly methods of teaching music to chil- 
dren, traveling to New Orleans and later to the 
University of Toronto. 
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HORACE H. BLISS has completed 21 years on 
the faculty of the department of chemistry at the 
University of Oklahoma. 


ROBERT C. WILLIAMS, executive vice president 
and general manager of The Ironsides Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently received a scroll for 35 years of 
service with the company. 


1926 


CLARENCE J. AMSTUTZ was 
man of the year at a celebration given by the 
Youngstown, Ohio, agency to mark the 100th an- 
niversary of Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa. A 40-year employe of the agency, he is a 
member of the Million-Dollar Round Table. 


SAMUEL C, KENDEIGH, professor of zoology at 
the University of Illinois, and his wife recently re- 
turned from a five-month trip around the world in 
which they visited 129 scientists in 27 countries. 


1927 Class Reunion in June 


named agency 


Edwin A. Wilson, president 
653 Deerpath Dr. 
Deerfield, Ill. 60015 


The Asheville (N.C.) Citizen honored Mrs. 
Gerald O. Schoonover (M. ELIZABETH SNYDER) 
by naming her Woman of the Week. A resident of 
Lake Junaluska, N. C., she is organist and director 
of First Methodist Church in Waynesville. Her 
husband is an architect with Foy and Lee and co- 
founder of the Mountain Artists’ League of Waynes- 
ville. 


1928 


R. PIERCE BEAVER is completing his 12th year 
at the University of Chicago, where he is professor 
of missions in the history of Christianity field of 
the Divinity School. He had two books published 
last year, “‘Church, State and The American In- 
dians’’ and ‘Pioneers in Mission,’’ and he edited a 
third, ‘Christianity and African Education."’ Two 
other books are to be published this spring, “To 
Advance the Gospel: Selections from the Writings 
of Rufus Anderson’? and ‘‘The Missionary Between 


the Times.’ Mrs. Beaver is the former Wilma 
Manessier, 26k. Their younger son, Stephen, and 
his wife, Bonnie, are completing their term as 


Peace Corps teachers at Tanga Secondary School, 


Tanga, Tanzania. 

Mrs. Harold S. Ewing (MABEL L. LAWLER) 
has been reappointed to a five-year term on the 
Lorain County Community College board of trustees. 


Rev. HOWARD THURMAN, ¢t, of San Fran- 
cisco, dean emeritus of Boston University’s Marsh 
Chapel, was guest preacher in February for the 


Cleveland Lenten series of noon-day services. 


Pere, 


A work for chorus and orchestra based on a 
poem about John James Audubon composed by 
EUNICE LEA KETTERING was presented at a 


concert by the Dayton Philharmonic Orchestra in 
February. She wrote the Audubon salute for the 
Audubon Society national convention in Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Mrs. DOROTHY HULL Leonard is house direc- 
tor at North Hall, Oberlin men’s dormitory. 


1930 


HAROLD G. CASSIDY, professor of chemistry 
at Yale, gave the keynote address opening ‘‘Seek 
Week’ at St. Joseph College in Hartford, Conn., 
in January, 


1931 

FARRAND BAKER, Oak Park (Ill.) High School 
language teacher, spoke on the Americanization pro- 
gram for a meeting of the Fair Oaks Presbyterian 
Church women's society last month. For the past 
15 years he has conducted a class in Americaniza- 
tion in the high school night school program, 
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1932 Class Reunion in June 


Donald Church, president 
407 E. Jefferson 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 48837 


minister of the Com- 


RUSSELL T. LOESCH, 
munity Church of Cedar Grove, N. J., 


a D.D. degree from Yankton College. 


has received 


1933 

Mrs. Frederick E. Christian (EVA STICK) was 
guest speaker at a meeting of the women’s group 
of the Westfield (N. J.) First Baptist Church. She 
and her husband, who is pastor of Westfield Pres- 


byterian Church, recently returned from a trip to 
Africa. 

Diana J. Snook and Martin Lee Curtis were 
married and are living in Akron. She is the daugh- 


ter of Mrs. ROMOLA RICHARDS Snook. Maid 


of honor was Carolyn Snook, °62, the bride’s sister. 


1934 
ROBERT S. 


relations and advertising for Textron, Inc., 
elected vice president and director of the New Eng- 
land Council, a regional industrial association. His 
wife is the former Frances Spelbrink, °38. 

JAMES W. FORD, director of the applied phys- 
ics department, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y., was principal speaker at an 
international forum sponsored by the American 
Field Service international scholarship program held 
in Cleveland Hill, N. Y. He and his wife (Betty 
Fletcher, °35), who is a district AFS representative, 
were American “‘parents’’ for a year. A past presi- 
dent of the New York State Community Theater 
group, he has directed several plays for the Aurora 
Theatre group and for the past two years has 
directed an impromptu talent show by foreign 
students at the annual AFS May weekend. 

Mrs. Neil McNall (KATHRYN HEINRICH) 
was a member of a panel which discussed ‘‘Public 
and Private Music Lessons —- What to Expect’’ at 
a recent PTA meeting in State College, Pa. She is 
a music teacher in State College area elementary 
schools and is doing graduate work at Penn State. 


ROBERT G. 
survey director with Opinion 
van Surveys, Princeton, N. J. 


1936 

HENRY BOARDMAN, community relations man- 
ager for Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J., was 
guest speaker at the Westfield, N. J., Unitarian 
Fellowship. A resident of Cranford, he is a mem- 
ber of the mayor's advisory council on human rela- 


EISENHAUER, vice president-public 


has been 


LUIZ has been 


named assistant 
Research Corp. C 


sara 


SPECIAL REUNIONS 

Former residents of the Manor 
will hold a special reunion at Noah 
Hall during Commencement week- 
end, June 9-12. All men who lived 
at Manor between the years 1922 
and 1938 are urged to attend —- and 
bring their families, too. Informa’ 
tion is available from Charles F. 


Isackes, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


44074. 

Other groups holding special re- 
unions include the surviving mem- 
bers of the Oberlin Unit, Section 
387, U. S. Army Ambulance Serv- 
ice, in World War I; the Kinder- 
garten Primary class of 1927, and 
alumni who lived or dined at the 


Vatican. Details are available from 
the Alumni Office. 


oe) 
nN 


FRANCES FENN SEAMAN, ‘25, dean of women 
at Colby College since 1957, has been named 


to the newly-created position of dean of 
students there beginning with the fall term. 
She was assistant dean of women at Oberlin 
before joining the Colby staff. 


tions and president of the Cranford Community 


Council. 


THOMAS CANNING, composer-in-residence at 
West Virginia University, was honored in February 
by his home town of Brookville, Pa., with a special 
concert featuring some of his works performed by 
faculty and students of the university. 

FRANK W. MELCHER, water specialist for the 
Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga., has accepted an invi- 
tation from Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall to serve on the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration’s national technical advisory 


committee for industriaij water supplies. His mem- 
bership will run through June 30, 1968. 
MARIAN R. EMERINE, corresponding  secre- 


tary for the Oberlin Women’s Club of New York, 
served on the general committee for the 19th annual 
University Women’s Forum sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and held at 
the Waldorf Astoria. The Oberlin club was one of 
the cooperating alumni groups of the New York area. 


1937 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. S. Douglas Polhemus, president 
(Ruth Anderson) 

Box 223 

East Northfield, Mass. 01361 


1938 
CHARLES J. MEEK, an industrial engineer with 
U. S. Steel Corp., has been elected second vice 


president of the Pittsburgh Syria Temple Luncheon 
Club for 1967, 


Leo 


ROY T. CLARK has been named a director of 
the First National Bank of Washington, Pa. He is 


a partner in the law firm of Kenney, Stevens, 
Clark and Semple. 


1940 
WILLIAM L. CASH JR. has been named chief, 


counseling and guidance institutes section, behavioral 
science branch of the U.S. Office of Education. 


194] 
During the deep of winter Rev. IRVING BEAL 


conducted a worship service at Snow Ridge Skier’s 


Chapel in Turin, N. Y. 


Mrs. John L. Cobb (MARION SCOTT) is again 
a full-time homemaker after working with Cuyahoga 


County (Ohio) Welfare. Her husband, a genealogy 
hobbyist, has just published a 20-page supplement 
to Cobbism. 

J. R. EASTON celebrated 20 years service with 
the Prudential Insurance Co. with a hunting trip 
to Wyoming, 


WILLIAM H. FISHER is one of five prominent 
American wheat specialists who presented a series of 
seminars at a U.S. Wheat exhibit and Seminar 
held in Tokyo in March under sponsorship of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and Wheat Asso- 
ciates, U.S. A., a trade organization. Bill is Pacific 
Northwest manager and assistant vice president for 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. He and his wife (M. 
ELIZABETH JENSON) live in Portland, Ore. 

Weston Flierl, son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Flier! (ELINOR ROSE), will graduate in architec- 
ture from Miami University in April. Son Glenn 
is an Oberlin freshman. 

The JOHN W. HARVEY family of Madison, 
Wis., recently became a two-car family with their 
purchase of a 1939 Buick limousine. Their other 
car, purchased in 1953, is a 1932 Chevrolet sports 
roadster named ‘Clarissa.’ John is carillonneur at 
the University of Wisconsin. He and his wife (R. 
Jean Cochran, 43) have three daughters. 

HORACE F, (Red) KENNEDY has been pro- 
moted to senior vice president at Summit and Eliza- 
beth Trust Co., Summit, N. J. With the bank 
since 1957, he will be in charge of all banking 
activities, 

JIM LEEDY was an instructor for a course for 
the Orangeburg (S.C.) area Christian Workers’ 
School in January. Jim works for Du Pont at the 
A.E.C. Savannah River plant in Aiken and is a 
member of Grace Methodist Church in North 
Augusta, S. C. 

Matson Navigation Co. has appointed EDWARD 
L. MAYNARD eastern regional sales manager for 
the line’s Far East freight division, with headquarters 
in New York. He was formerly with American 
Export-isbrandtsen Lines. 

FRANK NUMBERS is a compensation specialist 
for NASA in Washington. His wife (Jame McKel- 
vey, 42) is a homemaker again after five years of 
teaching in Fairfax County, Va., schools. 


Mrs. James C. Worcester (LUCILLE PORTMAN) 
has received an M.A. from Oberlin and is teaching 
junior high art in Elyria. 


1942 Class Reunion in June 


Victor J. Stone, president 
1804 Pleasant Circle 
Urbana, Ill. 61801 


Rev. and Mrs. RAYMOND H. GIFFIN, t, re- 
turned in December from a tour of Japan, Taiwan, 
the Philippines, Thailand and Hong Kong during a 
three-month sabbatical leave. He is director of 
Christian education for the Minnesota Conference 
of the United Church of Christ. 


1943 

In an address at a recent insurance conference, 
Ohio State law professor MERTON C. BERNSTEIN 
stated that employes deserve a bigger say in the 
kind of pension plans they get from American busi- 
ness. He charged that pension plans tend to meet 
needs of the company at the expense of the employe. 


Dr. ALFRED F. FASOLA, staff physician at the 
Lilly Laboratory for Clinical Research in Indian- 
apolis, was featured in a pictorial article in a Lilly 
newspaper supplement magazine, “Research for Good 
Health and Good Living,’’ which commemorated 
the company’s 90th anniversary. 


MELVIN E. FRAREY is Far East director for the 
Community Development Foundation, a nonprofit, 
voluntary organization which has help projects in 
many parts of the world. Currently the foundation 
is working under an agreement with the Agency for 
International Development and the South Vietnamese 
government to teach displaced South Vietnamese to 
help themselves. 

Mrs. Ernest Lafontant (JEWEL STRADFORD) 
was the subject of a feature story in a recent issue 
of the Chicago Tribune, which described her many 
accomplishments as an attorney. She and her hus- 
band are members of the Chicago firm of Stradford, 
Lafontant, Fisher and Corrigan. Jewel specializes 
in matrimonial cases. 


CHARLES A. McCLURE received his private 
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pilot's license recently and has a Cessna 182 Sky- 
Jane, which he bases at Wings Field, Ambler, Pa. 
Chuck, a senior partner in the Philadelphia patent 
law firm of McClure & Weiser, and his wife (Ruth 


Hicks, ‘45) live near Malvern, Pa., with Bruce, 
7; Phoebe, 15; Laird, 13; and Holly, 9. Their 
oldest daughter, Robin, 20, lives in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


SHERWOOD PAULIN, Palo Alto, Calif., build- 
er, will serve for 2% years as director of the Peace 
Corps in the British Honduras. He and his wife, 
Joan, and three sons, Jack, 10, Andrew, 8, and 
Edward, 5, will make their home in Belize. 

Mrs. Donald R. Weber (ELEANOR CADY), 
president of the Oberlin North Shore Women’s 
Club in Chicago, served as a judge in choosing the 
Chicago Park District Junior Boys Citizen of the 
Year. 

HARRY G. YAMAGUCHI, acting chairman and 
professor of psychology, has been promoted to asso- 
ciate dean of the Graduate School at Indiana Uni- 
versity. He has been at Indiana since 1951. 


1944 


An anonymous $100,000 gift to Tougaloo College 
in Mississippi will go toward establishing a chair 
in the department of religion and philosophy honor- 
ing the Rev. LAWRENCE L. DURGIN, t, of 
Broadway United Church of Christ in New York. 
The Rev. Mr. Durgin is a member of the college's 
board of trustees and has served as chairman of its 
development committee. 

Lt. Col. GEORGE N. KENT is an information 
staff officer with the Pacific Air Forces serving in 
Vietnam. His wife is the former Ann Stacey, °50. 

JOHN MIDDAUGH, ¢, is co-editor of a book of 
worship and study services for the common use of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, which was pub- 
lished in February. He also appears on a television 
series, “‘Faith to Faith,** which runs on stations in 
various cities. His wife, Ann, is teaching part 
time for a group of student nurses. Their son 
David is an Oberlin senior; son John, a junior at 
Wooster; and Deborah, enrolled in a private girls’ 
school. 

LYNN R. PETERS is one of 14 men recently 
named research scientists by Eli Lilly and Co., 
Indianapolis, in recognition of outstanding scientific 
accomplishments. 


1945 

The ROBERT B. BANNISTER family enjoys life 
in Yucaipa, Calif. Their four children range in 
age from 16 down to 3 and, together with a 7- 
year-old cat and a 3-year-old French poodle, pro- 
vide a lively household. Mary Jane teaches sixth 
grade general music at the intermediate school and 
Bob is busy with his church work. 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Roche (CONSTANCE 
LUDWIG) are living in Washington while John is 
on leave from teaching and is working in the White 
House as a special consultant for President Johnson. 
Connie is on the China committee of the League of 
Women Voters and playing informally in a recorder 
trio. 


1946 


Rev. KENNETH H. GOOD, t, has accepted a 
call to be pastor of North Olmsted, Ohio, Baptist 
Church, where he has been interim pastor since 
October. 

KENNETH W. JEWELL, chairman of the divi- 
sion of humanities and fine arts at West Valley 
College, was guest organist with the Santa Clara 
(Calif.) Philharmonic Orchestra at its opening con- 
cert in January. 

ROBERT W. PAUL and Evelyn Ann Crawford 
were married Jan. 21 in Hartsdale, N. Y. He is 
assistant secretary of the Jewelers Board of Trade, 
and she is executive secretary to the sales service 
manager of Radio Advertising Representatives, Inc. 
They are living in Warwick, R. I. 

Rev. J. LOUIS WOLF, t, of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Wadsworth, Ohio, was a guest preacher 
for the Cleveland Lenten series of noon-day services 
in February. 


1947 Class Reunion in June 


John Bassett, president 
208 Old Mill Rd. 
Fairfield, Conn. 06430 


BYRON T. HAWKINS has been 


executive for the National Association of 


named policy 


Manu 


APRIL 1967 


Pix lnce Ne Gs 
THORNTON N. WILDER, ‘19, has his sixth 
novel in print, “The Eighth Day,’ published in 
March by Harper & Row. It is his first novel 
since “The Ides of March” in 1948. In addi- 
tion to his novels, he has had published four 
plays and two collections of short plays. 


facturers’ industrial relations department. He pre- 
viously was assistant director of labor relations for 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute. He and 
his wife and three daughters live in Rye, N. Y. 

JOHN W. MITCHELL, m, associate professor of 
music at the State College of Iowa, has been elected 
chairman for general music of the Iowa Music Edu- 
cation Association. His three-year term begins in 
June. 


Rev. L. WILLIS A. SNODGRASS, t, is director 
of Christian education, Sunday school publishing 
board, for the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
He and his wife live in Nashville, Tenn. 


1948 

GERALD B, ANDERSON has received an M.S. 
degree in personnel administration from George 
Washington University. Gerry is on the industrial 
relations staff, Naval Air Systems Command Rep- 
resentative, Atlantic, in Norfolk, Va. As personnel 
staffing and employee-management cooperation  spe- 
cialist, he heads up the employment/employee rela- 
tions and services section. Prior to entering the 
career federal service in 1958, Gerry taught school 
in Portsmouth, Va., and served seven years in the 
Navy. He and his wife, Margaret, and three chil- 
dren live at 601 Nansemond St., Portsmouth. 

BETTY J. HOLSTEEN has joined the Wurlitzer 
Music and Education Department in New York. 
She formerly taught piano in Dallas public schools. 

Mrs. Frank Hutchings (HELEN CUTLER) is 
working for the Child Welfare Board in Jefferson 
County, Ohio. 

Mrs. Herschel D. Kochenower (ESTHER DOUG- 
LAS) was graduated from a 20-week course for 
handicapped persons to qualify for positions as traf- 
fic rate clerks. The course was sponsored by Lux- 
aire Corp., Elyria, Ohio, the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service and the Lorain County Society for 


Crippled Children and Adults. 


1949 
JOHN DIERCKS, chairman of the Hollins Col- 


lege music department, and his wife last summer 
made an extended tour of the Orient to study music 
and dance and collect unusual musical instruments. 
Last year his ‘‘Piano Quintet’? was commissioned by 
the Roanoke Fine Arts Center to commemorate its 
opening. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT L. TARNOW (PATRI- 
CIA COBB) and their eight children have moved to 
a new home at 102 Troy St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
13148, where Bob has been named assistant to the 
president of Goulds Pumps Co. 

TIEN WEI YANG has resigned as biology in- 
structor at Western Reserve Academy to do _ re- 
search at the Plant Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in Austin. 
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1950 


PHILIP GEHRING, organist, and his wife (BET- 
TY BURNS), a violinist, presented a recital dedi- 
cating the new organ at Messiah Lutheran Church 
in South Williamsport, Pa. They are both on the 
faculty of Valparaiso University. 

LORNE C. STOCKER JR. has 
manager of tar products sales for Plastics Division, 
Allied Chemical Corp. Formerly district manager in 
Cleveland, he and his wife (Betty Gordon, °51) 
and three children live in Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


In January SIMON TING, m, 
term in the National Assembly of the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines as a member 
of the Commission on Christian Witness. The 
United Bible Societies have recently invited him to 
be a translation consultant for the revision on the 
Chinese Bible now under way. He is the first 
Protestant scholar invited to join the faculty of 
Maryknoll College in Quezon City as a professional 
lecturer. 


been appointed 


began a four-year 


Last September the RICHARD H. WRIGHT 
family (Joan Boylan °47) moved to Burlington, Vt., 
where Dick is employed by International Business 
Machines Corp. 


1951 
ARTHUR BECKNELL, - assistant 


music at the University of Wisconsin and director 
of the university glee club, is a member of “‘Ac- 
companists Unlimited,’* an organization of profes- 
sionals who are available for touring artist's recitals. 


JAMES C. BOSTAIN, scientific linguist of For- 
eign Service Institute, Washington, was a principal 
speaker at a Whitfield County (Ga.) special two- 
day training program for teachers. He is currently 
supervisor of instruction in Burmese but he has also 
worked with French, German, Japanese and Viet- 


professor of 


namese. His educational television series, ‘‘English: 
Fact and Fancy,’’ in 1965 was awarded an Emmy 
by the Washington chapter of the Academy of 


Television Arts and Sciences. The series won the 
Ohio State Award in 1966. 


Mr. and Mrs. MARVIN J. HARTMAN, t, and 
two daughters are living in London, England, where 
he is on a special task for the Missions Board. 
They are involved in the groundwork and develop- 
ment of an international congregation which serves 
the immigrants who have come to London from the 
Commonwealth countries in recent years. They plan 
to leave London in July, tour Europe and return 


to the U. S. in August. 
BILL HAYWARD, 


and television, New 


associate director for radio 
Jersey Education Association, 


produced a television documentary, ‘‘The Humani- 
ties Invasion,’’ which was aired over WOR-TV, 
New York, and KYW-TV, Philadelphia. Appearing 


in the show was Mary Elizabeth Young, 755, 
Bernards (N. J.) High School librarian. 


Mrs. L. Arthur Lassman (NANCY BROWN) 
appeared as piano soloist with the Wilkinsburg 
Civic Symphony earlier this month. She and her 
husband and two sons live in Pittsburgh. 

DARRELL F. LINDER, t, was guest speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Ohio State Nurses As- 
sociation held in January in Youngstown. The In- 
ternational Platform Association has named him 
one of the outstanding speakers in the U.S. 


The JACK MELICK Society Band from Dallas 


NOMINEES INVITED 

Alumni are invited to nominate 
candidates to be considered for 
honorary degrees to be awarded at 
Commencement, June 1968. Nomi- 
nations should be submitted to the 
Office of the President, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Sug- 
gestions should be typed, double- 
spaced, and contain brief biographi- 
cal information. Nominations must 
be received no later than May 1, 
1967. 
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Kenneth K. Sanderson 
MYRON H. LUKE, ‘29, last fall was elected a 
Republican delegate to the New York State 
Constitutional Convention from the 6th Senate 
District. The convention convened in Albany 
April 4 to continue in session until completion 
of the revision of the constitution is completed. 
Director of the social science division at C. W. 
Post College of Long Island University, Dr. 
Luke taught for many years at Hofstra College. 


played for the party honoring the new president of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Club in February. 

For the fourth consecutive year the Oberlin 
News-Tribune has won the top Ohio Newspaper 
Association award for general excellence. Co-editor 
of the weekly newspaper is BRAD WILLIAMS, 
whose original column, ‘‘Plum Lines,’* also won a 
first place award. 


1952 Class Reunion in June 


Michael Berla, president 
44 G St., S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 


KENNETH BOEHMERT and Harvey R. Wall, 
coordinator of advance programs and testing for 
the Mt. Diablo Unified School District in California, 
have put out a new edition of ‘‘Thinking About 
College,*’ which provides the latest information 
about colleges and how to get into them. Ken is 
counselor at Ygnacio Valley High School and lives 
in Alamo, Calif. 


MICHAEL CHARRY, conducting 
The Cleveland Orchestra, was guest 


assistant of 
conductor of 


the Akron Symphony Orchestra at a Manhattan 
Festival Ballet performance in January. He is also 
assistant musical director of the Lake Erie Opera 
Theatre. 


ELEANOR CHILD Wolfrom and Thomas Bric- 
cetti were married Sept. 19, 1966. He is a com- 
poser and conductor of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Symphony. Eleanor is concertmistress of the orches- 
tra and is teaching violin and viola privately and at 
Florida Presbyterian College and the University of 
Tampa. 


ALAN S. DeWOLFE has been appointed a Jec- 
turer in psychology at Lake Forest College. He is 
also a lecturer in psychology at Northwestern. 


ALBERT McQUEEN, acting associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology at Oberlin, spent two 
weeks of Christmas vacation in Nigeria, where he 
attended the First International Conference on Social 
Psychological Research in Developing Countries at 
the University of Ibadan. His paper, ‘‘Education 
and Marginality of African Youth,’’ will be pub- 
lished in a special conference issue of the Journal 
of Social Issues. Last summer he was director of a 
six-week seminar, Encampment for Citizenship, at 
the University of Maryland. 


RICHARD R. NELSON, economist at the Rand 
Corp.. is the author of an article, ‘*Economic 
Growth and Poverty,’’ which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of Datamation magazine. 


RICHARD M. OHMANN, professor of English 
and linguistics and associate provost at Wesleyan 
University, has been named editor-elect of College 
English, a magazine for teachers of English. 


The FRANK A. STONES, t, are on furlough 
from Turkey and living in Auburndale, Mass. 
Frank is a doctoral candidate at Boston University, 
working in the field of educational foundations. Last 
spring they adopted a baby girl, Beth Alev, who 
joins their two other children, David Taner and 
Ruth Sevim. 


193s 

Rev. E. N. BIGELOW, t, pastor of Findlay, Ohio, 
First Presbyterian Church, has received a Ph.D. 
degree in religion from Western Reserve. 


Wellesley College has promoted MARTHA A. 
CRAIG to associate professor of English. 


In February Princeton awarded a Ph.D. degree 
in economics to DAVID H. KOPF. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROGER MILLIKAN (MARY 


STICKELL) and five children will move West this 
summer. Roger, after 10 years of industrial research 
at the GE Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y., will 


be professor of chemistry at the Santa Barbara 
campus of the University of California. 
WILFRED A. ROBERTS, principal bassoonist 


with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, has joined the 
music faculty of the Southern Methodist University 
School of the Arts. 


KARL G. UNTCH, associate professor of chem- 
istry at the Belfer Graduate School of Science of 
Yeshiva University, has been awarded a two-year, 
$28,100 grant from the National Science Foundation 
for research on molecular structure. 


SCOTT WITHROW, who teaches at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in Nashville, Tenn., pre- 
sented an organ concert at Sacred Heart Church of 
Cullman, Ala., as part of the 75th Jubilee celebra- 
tion of Saint Bernard College. 


1954 
On April 1 STEPHEN E. OSTROW began a 


new position as chief curator of the Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, in Providence. 


The National Science Foundation has awarded a 
$53,300 grant to American University for research 
on “‘Critical Point Phenomena in Fluids,*’ which 
will be conducted under the direction of JOHN A. 
WHITE of American’s physics department. 


1955 


LESLIE ADAMS is supervisor of choral music at 
the junior and senior high schools in Raton, N. M. 


HOWARD BARAN has joined the Middlesex 
County (Conn.) Legal Assistance Association as 
staff attorney. The association is an arm of the 
local anti-poverty program with the aim of assisting 
impoverished persons in the area who require legal 


aid. 


KENNETH P. GOODRICH, who is acting dean 
of Macalester College as reported in the January 
issue, continues to serve as chairman of the psy- 
chology department. His appointment was an- 
nounced by Macalester Executive Vice President and 
Provost Lucius Garvin, a member of the Oberlin 
psychology department faculty from 1935 to 1952. 


MARY ELIZABETH YOUNG, Bernards (N. J.) 


COMING BY TRAILER? 


Trailer sites will again be avail- 
able for alumni at Commencement, 
June 8-12, north of the Field House 
on the Athletic Field. Electric hook- 
up, showers and restrooms will be 
provided. Rates are $1.50 per night 
on a reservation basis. For details, 


write to The Alumni Association, 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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High School librarian, appeared on a television docu- 
mentary, “The Humanities Invasion,’* produced by 
Bill Hayward, “51, associate director for radio and 


television, New Jersey Education Association. The 
show was aired over WOR-TV, New York, and 
KYW-TV, Philadelphia. 

1956 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL P. BOERNER (DOR- 


OTHY PAYNE) are living in Bonn, Germany, where 
he is with the U.S. foreign service. They have a 
new daughter, Anne Elizabeth, their fourth child. 

Mr. and Mrs. David D. Brandon (ANN FULLER) 
have moved to 184 Jordon Blvd., Delmar, N. Y. 
12054. Dave has a new position as deputy director 
of the New York State Office of Planning Coordina- 
tion. 


A third son was born Jan. 10 to Dr. and Mrs. 


Burns Creighton (JULIE BONNETT) of Tampa, 
Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. John K. Morginson (ANNDORA 
LANGELAND) have moved from New York to 


Chicago, where he is second vice president of the 
Central National Bank. 

RONALD K. OAKLEY has been promoted to 
major in the U.S. Air Force. He is an F-101 
Voodoo pilot at Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio. 


Mrs. Hans C. Rilling (SUSAN STRUGGLES) is 
on the board of directors of the Chamber Music 
Society of Salt Lake City, which was organized this 
winter. 

Mrs. James Rouse (MARGARET E. CHILDERS) 
has moved to R.D. 1, North Liberty, Iowa 52317. 

MARTIN SKALA last staff of 
the Christian Science Monitor as a business and 
financial correspondent for the New York news 
bureau. He and his wife live in Englewood, N. J. 


year joined the 


1957 Class Reunion in June 


Robert Bushnell, president 
111 S. Professor 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


DAVID BERFIELD is working toward the D.M.A. 
in piano performance at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. He has been teaching 
piano there as a lecturer for the past three years. 
Last October he played the premier of Frederick 
Lesemann’s, °58, ‘‘Fantasy for Piano’’ at a Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art concert. 


WILLIAM H. BRANDEIS, assistant vice presi- 
dent at Continental Bank and Trust Co. in Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed director of Continental’s 
five offices in the northeastern part of the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR MONTZKA (Marilyn 
Owens, °60) have announced the birth of their 
third child, Eric Robert, born Jan. 18. 

FREDRIC R. PREJEAN was critically injured in 
a bicycle accident in the Santa Ynez Mountains on 
Dec. 30, 1966. He has been released from the 
hospital and is recovering at home at 5799 W. 
Camino Cielo Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


1958 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Ashford (LINDA PROU- 
TY) and children, Douglas, 5, Kenneth, 4, and 
Julia, 3, have moved from Omaha to 2 Minkel Rd., 
Ossining, N. Y. 

STEPHAN GABALAC is Summit County 
assistant county prosecutor. 

Mr. and Mrs. STUART M. SMITH (CAROL 
VAN DYKE) have announced the birth of their 
first child, Brian Kimball, born July 11, 1966. 
They are living in La Jolla, Calif. 

HENRY ALKER will be assistant 
psychology at Cornell starting in September. 


(Ohio) 


professor of 


1959 


Mr. and Mrs, GEORGE FOULDS (NANCY 
HALL) are the parents of their first child, Eric 
Douglas, born Nov. 7, 1966. George is working at 
Sun Oil Company's research and development cen- 
ter in Marcus Hook, Pa. Their home is in Chester, 
Pa 

MARK ISRAEL, former executive 
the Tennessee Commission on Human Rights, is now 
wistant director of the Jewish Community Council 
A Metropolitan Boston. He recently married Helen 
T. Cobn, a 1966 University of 


director of 


graduate of the 
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Tobias Studio 


R. WAYNE DUFF, ‘46, business manager at 
the University of Akron since 1964, has as- 
sumed additional management duties as a 
result of major restructuring of the university’s 
administrative personnel in preparation for 
conversion to a state university July 1. Duff 
joined the university staff in 1963 after busi- 
ness experience with Industrial Rayon Corp. 
of Cleveland, Motor Cargo, Inc. and Consoli- 
dated Freightways. He is a member of the 
Akron Bar Association and the Ohio Bar 
Association. 


California at Berkeley. 


Mr. and Mrs. MARVIN LICKEY (VIRGINIA 
PARR) are the parents of a second child, David 
Andrew, born Nov. 1, 1966. Marvin is assistant 
professor of psychology at the University of Oregon 
in Eugene. 


ANTHONY T. MOTT has been named assistant 
director at Hartford (Conn.) Hospital. He joined 
the staff in 1965 as administrative resident. 


RICHARD PAGE left his position as legislative 
assistant to Senator Henry M. Jackson (D., Wash.) 
last summer to become program coordinator for 
Forward Thrust Inc., a nonprofit citizens committee 
studying the growth problems of the Seattle metro- 
politan area. He completed his final oral exams for 
his Ph.D. in the department of politics at Princeton 
in January. He and his wife, the former Edith 
Bennett, have a son, Stephen, 2. 


RUTH BIRKHEAD and Robert R. Rupar were 
married July 30, 1966, and are living in Evanston, 
Ill. They met while they were both in Japan work- 
ing for the Department of Defense schools, he as an 
English teacher and she as a librarian. 


EARL SEIDMAN, graduate student in education 
at Stanford, has received the first Dean’s Honors 
Fellowship of $1500 for the current academic year. 
The fellowship, established last summer, is to be 
given annually to a graduate student in the School 
of Education for “*high academic achievement and 
evidence of great professional promise.’* Earl and his 


wife live in Menlo Park, Calif. 


DOUGLAS A. WENNY’s “‘almost 5°’ 
Karen, has been joined by Daniel Gay and Barbara 


daughter, 


Baker, born in 1964 and 1966, respectively. The 
Wenny family is presently at Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 12601. 

1960 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Baiter (BETH HEIN- 
RAUGH) returned from Greece in September and 


while Peter teaches 
They have a 
1946, 


are living in Millington, N. J. 
Latin at Pingry School in Elizabeth. 
daughter, Lisa Baker, born Oct. 13, 
Minneapolis, has 


assistant to the 


-d 
Munsingweatr Inc., name 


RICHARD BEARSE 


president and merchandise manager, lingerie. 


merchandising 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Blandy (SUSAN 
GRISWOLD) have moved to Troy, N. Y., where 
Tom is with the firm of Cadman & Droste, archi- 
tects and engineers. 


STERLING M. BOYD received a Ph.D. degree 
in fine arts and archaeology from Princeton in 
February. 


MICHAEL R. CODEL has completed a two-year 
tour as Associated Press correspondent in the Congo 
and has been reassigned to London. 


LEON LEWIS is co-author with William D. 
Sherman of a book, ‘‘Landscape of Contemporary 
Cinema,’’ which was published this month by the 
Buffalo Spectrum Press. Both authors are Ph.D. 
candidates and teaching fellows at the University of 
Buffalo. Leon expects to teach English at Long 
Island University next year. 


Mrs. Roger Metz (NANCY DAFF) 
junior high school English at 
School, N. Y. 


ANNE ROUGHTON 


is teaching 
Romulus Central 


received a M.L.S. degree 
from Columbia last June, spent the summer in 
Mexico and is now a librarian in the history de- 
partment at the San Francisco Public Library. 


1961 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry W. Bruner (MARTHA 
HURST) have moved to Newbury, Ohio, where he 
is pastor of the Newbury United Community Church. 


Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH BURKY are the par- 
ents of a son, Christopher Scott, born Dec. 12, 
1966. Ken is teaching piano and music theory at 
Southwest Texas State College and also completing 
his doctoral degree in piano at the University of 
Indiana. In addition he is giving concerts and 
judging music contests. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN W. GERTSCH are the 
parents of a daughter, Lisa Moore, born Jan. 14. 


SUSAN HARTER, assistant professor of psy- 
chology and child study center at Yale, has been 
named a part-time lecturer in child development at 
Connecticut College. 


HARRY LAVO has been promoted by General 


Foods. In his new assignment he is product man- 
ager in the product development area, Jello-O 
Division, 

ISABEL LOVEJOY and Thomas F. Best were 


married in Cambridge, Mass., and are living in 
Oxford, England, while Tom completes his study at 
Mansfield College. Isabel is working in the foreign 
department of Blackwell's Booksellers. After Tom 
completes his theology degree, they expect to spend 
a couple of years abroad in mission service before 
he does graduate study. 


ALUMNI COLLECTORS 
RESPOND 


Response to Allen Art Museum’s 
request for works of art collected 
by alumni to be loaned to the 
museum for its special exhibit hon- 
oring its 30th anniversary has ex- 
ceeded the expectations of Museum 
Director John R. Spencer. Final 
arrangements are being concluded 
for the exhibit, which will open 
May 18 and run through Com- 
~mencement. 

Some 30 alumni are lending 
works from their art collections in- 
cluding paintings, drawings, prints, 
sculpture, ceramics and china. Do- 
nors include members of the Class 
of 1914 to the Class of 1964 and 
exhibits are being sent from as far 
away as Paris, France, and Hunt 
ington Beach, California. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Johnson (PATRICIA JOS- 

LYN) are in Sunyani, Ghana, where he is teaching 
forestry under the Teachers for West Africa Pro- 
sponsored by the Hershey Foundation. 
J. DAVID McCRACKEN received hisy Ph.D in 
English from the University of sum- 
mer and is now an assistant professot 
department of the University of Washington, Seattle. 
His wife (Virginia M. Hunt, °63) is violinist with 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


gram 


Chicago last 
in the English 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin R. Orr (MIRIAM JEN- 
KINS) have announced the birth of their second 
son, James Read, on Dec.e 1, 1966. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. BRUCE RICHARDS (JEAN 


PRITCHETT) have a son, Michael Kerr, born Jan. 
6. Bruce is a research associate and lecturer in the 
physics department at Tufts University. In the fall 
Oberlin’s department as an 


he will join physics 


assistant professor. 

ETHEL L. SCHAEFER has received a doctorate 
degree in  bio-statistics from the University of 
Michigan. She has accepted a position at the Uni- 


versity of Washington in Seattle. 

NEAL SCHERBERG is working as a_ post-doc- 
torate in biochemistry at the Argonne Cancer Re- 
search Hospital at the University of Chicago. 

GILBERT S. SEELEY this month conducted a 
program of contemporary German _ sacred choral 
music as a graduate recital for the doctor of musical 
arts degree at the University of Southern California 
School of Music. He spent last summer in Europe 
interviewing German composers and conductors and 
leading authorities on German church music. He 
serves as director of music at Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Usher (ADINE RAY) 
are parents of twin Stephen Samuel and 
Lawrence Marcus, born Dec. 6, 1966. 

JAMES WOLFE is minister of Christian Educa- 
tion at Fidelity Baptist Church in Cleveland, one of 
four churches in an inner-city Protestant parish. 
The church is in the Hough area and Jim reported 
for duty July 12, just a week before last summer's 
riots. Church work went on during the daytime, 
and he and his wife and young son watched the 
riots on television at night because they had not yet 
been able to find a home near the church. Ordained 
at Union Seminary in 1965, this is Jim’s second 
‘‘inner-city’’ assignment. He interned at West 
Presbyterian Church in Wilmington, Del., for a 
year before moving to Cleveland. 


sons, 


1962 Class Reunion in June 


Ward Cromer, president 
54 Pleasant St. 
Leicester, Mass. 01524 


HELENE JOSEPH is studying at San Jose State 
College this year and expects to complete the M.A. 
degree in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrea Modigliani (KATHERINE 
HORST) are the parents of a daughter, Julia, born 
Oct. 4, 1966. Andy received his Ph.D. at the 
University of Michigan and is now an assistant pro- 
fessor in the social relations department at Harvard. 

A. ILTER TURAN completed his Ph.D. at 
Istanbul University in March, 1966, and is now 
teaching political science there. His dissertation on 
Turkish national integration will appear as a book 
in the spring. 


1963 


JOAN T. BURGESS and Bruce W. Chesebro 


were married Dec. 6, 1966, in Warren, R. I. They 
TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 
Alumni requesting transcripts 


from the Office of Academic Rec- 
ords, Peters Hall, are reminded that 
the $1 fee is payable in advance. 
For prompt service please include 
$1 for each transcript requested. 
Checks and money orders should 
be made out to Oberlin College. 
Married women should note maiden 
names and classes on their requests. 
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THOMAS F. BECHTEL, ‘59, has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the headmaster of Northfield 
Schools, Northfield, Mass., beginning July 1. 


He is now serving as associate director of 
research for Northfield and Mount Hermon 
Schools. From 1961 to 1963 he was assistant 


to the dean of men at Oberlin and also served 
as head freshman counselor and director of 
Wilder Hall. After serving one year as assist- 
ant to the president, he was for three sum- 
mers administrative assistant to the project 
director for the Peace Corps training project 
at the College. His wife is the former Doris 
Gilbert, ‘61. 


are spending a year doing research at the Karolinska 
Institute School of Medicine in Stockholm, Sweden, 
before returning to receive their M.D. degrees from 
Harvard in June 1968. 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL B. HUSTON (SUSAN 
SANDA) both received master’s degrees from 
Western Michigan in December. Michael’s was in 
English and Susan’s in medieval studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Kinnie (BARBARA E. 
STERN) are living in Oklahoma City, where he is 
a psychologist intern at the University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center and she is a graduate assistant in 
English at the university. 


JANET C. LINDHOLM was married Dec. 27, 
1966, to Michael J. Lindeman and is applying to 


teach in the Bethel Elementary School, Bethel, 
Alaska. 
DAVID LUNDY is a senior medical student at 


the University of Washington School of Medicine. 
He expects to graduate in June and intern a year in 
Boston. 

VICTOR P. MUSKIN and Laurie Beth Pines 
were married in December in Hewlett Harbor, N. Y. 
A graduate of the University of Michigan, she 
spent two years with the Peace Corps in the Philip- 
They are both now teaching with the Peace 
Corps in Mbeya, Tanzania, Africa. 

Mrs. David Sandberg (RUTH STOFFEL) pre- 
sented a program of English and American folk 
songs for the Domonkas Library program series in 


Sheffield Lake, Ohio, in February. 


pines. 


Mrs. Michael Schultz (STEPHANIE PERKINS) 
is a social worker in adoption placement for the 


Division of Child Guardianship in Boston. 

HAROLD L. WELLER and Elizabeth Ann Welch 
were married in Kalamazoo, Mich., Dec. 30, 1966. 
They are living at 6896 Morning Sun Road, Oxford, 
Ohio. Harold is audio reference supervisor at Miami 
University and is music director and conductor of 
the Hamilton Symphony Orchestra and the Butler 
County Youth Symphony. His wife, a Miami grad- 
uate, teaches ninth grade English in the Kettering, 
Ohio, school system. 


1964 
ROBERT EISENSTEIN and 


College Station, Texas, were 


Kirby of 


in January 


Karolyn 
married 


and are living at 339 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. 06511. They are both working on Ph.D. 
degrees at Yale. 

After 214 years in Chile with the Peace Corps, 
ROGER EMANUELS is back in the U. S. While in 
in Chile, he won a cello competition sponsored by 
the French cellist Bernard Michelin and the French 
government. The prize is a year in Paris, studying 
with Michelin, beginning in July. Roger is now 
studying for a master’s degree at Stanford. 

DAVID F. EVANS, who has been studying at 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg, Austria, was guest 
lyric tenor for the Vienna Chamber Opera in its 
production of von Dittersdorf’s “‘Love in An Insane 
Asylum.’’ Dave and his wife (Sue Montgomery, °65) 
have been in Salzburg since August 1965 and have a 
daughter, Lydia Vaughn. 

TIMOTHY HIATT left the University of Wash- 
ington in February 1966, completed Infantry Officer 
Candidate School and the unconventional warfare 
course at Ft. Bragg’s Special Warfare School and is 
assigned to the Ist Special Forces Group on 
Okinawa and Taiwan. 


DON KRATSCH is working on a master’s degree 
in accounting and running the business school data 
processing operation at the University of Colorado 
in Boulder. 

JAMES LOESEL has returned from a year in 
Uganda at Makerere University College and is at 
the department of political science, Washington 
University in St. Louis. 

CHARLES W. REDICK has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the U.§. Air Force upon 
graduation from OTS at Lackland Air Force Base, 


Texas. He has been assigned to Westover AFB, 
Mass., for training and duty as an_ intelligence 
officer. 


PORTER REMINGTON is a graduate assistant 
in music at Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
and also serves as organist-choirmaster of Trinity 
Methodist Church and as accompanist for the Green- 
ville, S. C., Choral Society. 

WILLIAM ROE is a law student at Columbia 
and also running a 10-story undergraduate dormitory. 

JEANNE SCHLEH is a market research assistant 
in the overseas division of International Milling 
Co. in Minneapolis. 

DAVID KENT STEVENS has joined the staff at 
Truett McConnell College in Cleveland, Ga. He 
teaches organ, piano, music history and theory. He 


is also organist at the First Baptist Church in 
Taccoa, Ga. 
GEORGE T. STILL and Ina May Slater, °69, 


were married Dec. 28, 1966, in Hamburg, Pa. Ted 
is a teaching assistant in choral conducting at Ithaca 
(N. Y.) College School of Music, where his wife 


is now a student. 


1965 


CECILIA L. CLOUGHLY and Ronald A. Bau- 
mann were married Dec. 28, 1966, in Albuquerque, 
N. M. A graduate of Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill., he is an assistant editor with Scott, 
Foresman and Co., educational publishers in Glen- 
view, Ill. She is studying German literature on a 
NDEA fellowship at Northwestern. 

LEMUEL A. JOHNSON received the M.A. in 
Spanish Pennsylvania State University in December 
1966. 

On Jan. 30 MARY NILES started teaching full- 
time in the high school in Brookline, Mass. She 
handles four sophomore sections in biology. 

ED SCHWARTZ, national affairs vice president 
of the United States National Student Association, 
was one of the speakers at a symposium, ‘“Man — 
His Identity in a Changing World,’’ held at South- 
western at Memphis, Tenn., early this month. 


HANS SCHWARZ, t, is living in Alterlangen, 


Germany, and writing his Ph.D. thesis. In Sep- 
tember he will serve as an instructor in systematic 
theology at the Evangelical Lutheran Theological 


Seminary in Columbus. 

Mrs. E. Leroy Snyder (SANDRA CARLOCK) 
presented a piano concert at Grand Avenue Metho- 
dist Church, McAlester, Okla. Now living in 
Philadelphia, Sandra is taking lessons from Martin 
Canin in New York and her husband, a ‘64 grad, 
plays violin with the Chamber Symphony of 
Philadelphia. 

PATRICIA SPENCER was guest soloist with the 
Horseheads (N. Y.) High School concert and senior 
bands in a February concert of her hometown school. 
A flutist, she is currently playing in New York 
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with the American Symphony under the direction 
ef Leopold Stokowski. 
Mr, and Mrs. DONALD STEWART, ¢, are the 


parents of their first child, James Timothy, born 
Dec. 25, 1966, in Sullivan, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER S. TOBIAS (SUSAN 
LINDSAY) are living in Chicago, where they are 


both doing graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolf J. Wesche (MARJORIE A. 
BINGHAM, m) are living in Melrose, Fla. They 


are hoth graduate students at the 


Florida in Gainesville. 


1966 

J. CURTIS BROWN received a B.A. in English 
at the University of Akron last June and is jin 
Army Officers Candidate School at Ft. Benning, Ga. 


Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM L. FOSTER (Nancy 
Kendall, *65) are the parents of a son, Benjamin 


University of 


Russell, born Oct. 27, 1966. 
HAL A. LAWSON and BILLIE M. ZELLER 
were married Dec. 28, 1966, in West Hartford, 


Conn. They are living in Ann Arbor, where Hal is 
working for a master’s degree in physical education 
at the University of Michigan and Billie is em- 
ployed by the Mental Health Research Institute, 

ERIC NELSON is now working for the depart- 
ment of social services of the State of Michigan in 
Detroit. 

Mrs. Stuart Posner (TERRI PINE) recently gave 
a senior recital in piano at Crouse College, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where she is studying. Her husband is 
a medical student at Upstate Medical Center there. 

PENELOPE PRENTICE became Mrs. Robert L. 
Rauzi on Dec. 17, 1966, at her home in Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. Penny is an M.A.T. candidate at North- 
western University and is teaching English at Senn 
High School (internship) in Chicago. Bob was an 
Oberlin °67 graduate in February. 

GEORGE SEAMAN, faculty member of the 
preparatory department at the Peabody Institute of 
the Baltimore Conservatory of Music, last month 
presented a violoncello concert there. His piano 


accompanist was SUZANNE KAPLAN. 


JOAN STURMTHAL is working on her master’s 
degree in teaching of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In the fall she plans to take 
an intern teaching position somewhere in Wisconsin. 


TOM WOLF is serving with the Peace Corps in 
Kenya. His address is P.O. Box 1027, Wundanyi- 
Voi, Kenya. >> 


Moving? 

If you're moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. Just stick 
this coupon in an envelope and mail 
to our Editorial Offices, Wilder 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. The 


mailing label showing your old ad- 
dress is helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add 4 note to explain it so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 
einer ee 


1898 


BOYD — Paul Prentice Boyd, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at the University of Kentucky 
from 1917 to 1947, died Dec. 19, 1966, in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. He was 89. A native of Cameron, 
W. Va., Mr. Boyd received his master’s degree 
from Cornell in 1905 and his Ph.D. from there in 
1911. In 1906 he married Cleona Belle Matthews, 
who died in 1955, After graduating from Oberlin, 
Mr. Boyd taught mathematics in the public schools 
of Isle of St. George, Ohio, for one year. He 
then taught at Park College Academy and Hanover 
College before joining the University of Kentucky 
faculty in 1912. He served as acting president of 
the university in 1917-18. Mr. Boyd was the 
author of more than 60 articles on mathematics 
and educational subjects and co-author of two books 
on mathematics. He leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Virginia Cox and Mrs. Martha Wadlington, six 
grandchildren, four great-grandchildren and a_ sister, 


Mrs. May Eckles. 


Leo 


SMITH — Mrs. DeWitt B. Smith (Carrie M. 
Lamb) died Jan. 11 in St. Petersburg, Fla. Born 
Oct. 7, 1877, in Brockport, N. Y., Mrs. Smith, a 
physical education department graduate, was a 
teacher at Wilson College (Pa.) and Yankton Col- 
lege (S.D.) until her marriage in 1904, She 
leaves two daughters, Mrs. Jane Brush, °31, and 
Mrs. Barbara Morris, 38; and a son, Harvey H. 


1902 

FITZPATRICK — Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Richard H. Fitzpatrick (Annie May- 
hew) of Homestead, Fla. Mrs. Fitzpatrick, a music 


teacher, was born July 23, 1879, in Park Head, 
Ontario. In 1914 she was married to Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick. She leaves two sons, Lewis L. and Francis H. 
1903 

ADAMS — Mrs. Earl F. Adams (Katharine A. 
Crafts) died Jan. 27 in Naples, Fla., after an 
illness of several weeks. Born Oct. 8, 1880, in 


Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Adams was married in 1903. 
Her husband, who was associate principal of the 
Oberlin Academy from 1906 to 1914, died in 1962. 
The Adamses lived in New Haven, Conn., for many 


years. After Mr. Adams, ‘01, retired in 1943, 
they spent their winters in Florida. Mrs. Adams 
was a member and former vice president of the 
New Haven YWCA, a member of the Center 
Church-on-the-Green and was active in art circles. 
She leaves two daughters, Mrs. R. B. (Jean) Dun- 
ning, 35, and Mrs. A. K. (Phebe) Wing; two 
sons, Earl C., °29, and John F., °30; 11 grand- 
children and seven great-grandchildren. 

1906 

HENDERSON — Mrs. Daniel M. Henderson 


(Katherine Gaffner) died Feb. 6 in Oberlin. She 
was 84 years old. A native of southern Illinois, 
Mrs. Henderson and her husband came to Oberlin 
in 1949 from Hudson, Ohio. In 1906 she was 
married to Mr. Henderson, '07, who died in 1966, 
She leaves two daughters, Mrs. Geck (Gertrude) 
Reed of Oberlin and Mrs. Helen Chapman, and 


two grandchildren. 


KING — Mrs. George S. King (Helen J. Spangen- 


berg) died Jan. 24 in Clearwater, Fla. She was 
born Sept. 20, 1882, in Warren, Ohio. After 
graduation Mrs, King taught school in Steubenville, 
Ohio, and Sparta, Mich., and was a school secre- 
tary in Hartford, Conn. In 1911 she was married 
to Mr. King, who died in 1953. In recent years 


she lived with her younger daughter in Glastonbury, 
Conn., and spent summers with her other daughter 


in Putnam Valley, N. Y. Mrs. King and _ her 
daughter moved to Florida two years ago. She 
leaves two daughters, Mrs. Victor Zeller of Clear- 
water and Mrs. Frederick Behr; three brothers, 
Warren, Neal and Justin Spangenberg; and four 
grandchildren, 

1908 

TOBIN — Mrs. Frank W. Tobin (Mabel Brown- 


ing) of Oberlin died Feb. 16 in Philadelphia, Pa., 


where she was visiting her son, F. Wallace Tobin, 


°37. Born May 25, 1883, in Maryville, Ohio, Mrs. 
Tobin had lived in Oberlin for many years. Her 
husband, who was owner and operator of Tobin's 
Drug Store in Oberlin and past president of the 
Oberlin Savings Bank, died in 1948. She leaves 
her son and two grandsons. 

1909 

MUNGER — Rev. Earle A. Munger, t, retired 
Congregational minister, died Jan. 5 in Grinnell, 


Iowa. He was 88 years old. Born in Fairmont, 
Minn., Mr. Munger was graduated from Coe Col- 


lege in 1903. He served churches in Van Cleve 
and Jewell, Iowa, until he attended the seminary. 
After leaving Oberlin he was a pastor in Pasco, 


Wash., and Winnipeg, Canada. From 1915 to 1918 
he was dean of Tabor College in Iowa; from 1925 
to 1934 he was vice president of Northland College 
in Wisconsin. He later served various Congrega- 
tional churches in Iowa until his retirement in 1953. 
He and his wife, Marguerite Turner, whom _ he 
married in 1926, were the first residents of the 
Mayflower Home in Grinnell, where Mrs. Munger 
still resides. Mr. Munger’s first wife, Cecil Neely, 
°12, whom he married in 1904, died in 1922. In 
addition to his wife, Mr. Munger leaves two sons, 
R. Homer and Earle A. Jr.; a daughter, Laura M.; 
eight grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren. 


1910 

HART — Hornell N. Hart, professor emeritus of 
sociology at Duke University, died Feb. 27 in 
Washington, D. C. Born Aug. 2, 1888, in St. 
Paul, Minn., Mr. Hart received his master’s degree 


from the University of Wisconsin and his Ph.D. 
from the State University of Iowa. He taught at 
Bryn Mawr and for 19 years at Duke. After re- 
tiring in 1965, he moved to Big Pine Key, Fla. 
Mr. Hart was a lecturer and the author of numer- 
ous articles on sociology, religion and physical re- 
search as well as several books and _ sociological 
textbooks. His wife, Ella Brockhausen, whom he 
married in 1915, died last year. He leaves three 
daughters, Barbara Figle, Janet and Beatrice; and 


seven grandchildren. 


19h 

COLE — Word has been received of the death of 
Arden B. Cole of Bozeman, Mont., retired county 
superintendent of schools. Born March 29, 1885, in 


Fredericktown, Ohio, Mr. Cole married Lydia S. 
Evans in 1915, He was a teacher and physical 
education director in schools in North Dakota, 
Indiana, Kansas and Montana. In 1923 he became 
superintendent of the public schools in Darby, 
Mont., later becoming county superintendent. In 
1939 he received a master's degree from Montana 


State University. 

KOOS — Frank H. Koos, emeritus professor of 

educational administration at Penn State University, 

died Dec. 6, 1966, in State College, Pa. Born 

July 13, 1884, in Earlville, [ll., Mr. Koos taught 

in rural schools of Kendall County, Ill., for two 
continued 
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years after graduating from high school. He was 
then principal of Shabbona public schools in Illinois 
for two years before entering college. He received 
his master’s degree from the University of Minnesota 
in 1920 and his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1927. 
After serving as principal and _ superintendent of 
schools in Minnesota and North Carolina, he went 
to Penn State in 1931 and taught until his retire- 
ment in 1944. During the summers he did_ social 
work in Cleveland and the District of Columbia 
and taught summer school in Minnesota and North 
Carolina. He leaves his wife, Ruth H. Houghton, 
‘11, whom he married in 1914; a brother, Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos, °*07; and a_ sister, Mrs. Elsa 
Woodward. 


RICH — Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich (Adena Miller), 
honorary member of the College Board of Trustees, 
died March 10 in Evanston, IIl., 
illness. She was 78. A native of Erie, Pa., Mrs. 
Rich was active in social work all her life. She 
took graduate work at the New York School of Social 
Work and at the University of Chicago and joined 


after a six-week 


the staff of the Immigrants’ Protective League in 
Chicago, first as an investigator and eventually as 
director, retiring in 1954. Mrs. Rich succeeded 
Jane Addams as head resident of Hull House in 


Chicago and was associated with the settlement for 
many years. She was a member of the board of 
directors of the Women's City Club of Chicago and 
the Illinois League of Women Voters and_ repre- 
sented many organizations in the interest of legisla- 
tion at the Illinois General Assembly and the House 
of Representatives in Washington. She was a mem- 
ber of the White House Conference appointed by 
President Franklin Roosevelt and was state chairman 
of the women’s division of the War Finance Com- 
mittee of Illinois. The committee presented her 
with a citation for her service in 1942. A lecturer 
and author of many articles on social problems, she 
was listed in Who's Who of American Women and 
British Who's Who. Mrs. Rich served on the Col- 
lege board of trustees from 1934 until 1960 when 
she was named an honorary trustee. She was mar- 
ried in 1917 to Mr. Rich, a stockbroker, who died 
in 1962. She leaves a brother, Thomas C. Miller 
reome td 


1912 


LINDQUIST — G. Elmer E. Lindquist, t, an au- 
thority on the American Indian, died following a 
stroke Feb. 14 in Palm Beach, Fla. Born Aug. 26, 
1886, in Lindsborg, Kan., he was graduated from 
Bethany College there in 1908. He began his In- 
dian missionary work in 1909 with the Mescalero 
Apaches north of El Paso, Texas. Mr. Lindquist 
served as general YMCA secretary with the Haskell 
Institute Indian School in Lawrence, Kan., became 
supervisor of Indian work for the international com- 
mittee of the YMCA and from 1927 to 1954 was 
field secretary for the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Indians and Others in North 
America. He was appointed by President Hoover 
as a member of the U.S. Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners and in 1935 was adopted into the Blackfoot 
Indian tribe, after which he referred to himself as 
the only ‘‘original Swede Indian.’’ He also served 
as field representative for Indian work for the 
Home Missions Council of North America and the 
National Council of Churches. Mr. Lindquist was 
the author of 12 books, including the first survey 
of Indians in the U.S. For 20 years he was editor 
and publisher of the National Fellowship of Indian 
Workers newsletter, which he helped to organize. 
He helped found the Reo Indian Institute at Wichita, 
which later became the American Indian Institute. 
He leaves his wife, Ethel Geer, °12, whom he 
married in 1915; two daughters, Mrs. Eugene 
(Clara) Klug, °37, and Mrs. ©. E. (Helen) Bonny, 
*43; and a son E. G. Lindquist. 


STITT — Mrs. Thomas B. Stitt (E. Louise Apple- 
ton) of Dayton, Ohio, was fatally injured jin an 
automobile accident south of Daytona Beach, Fla., 
Feb. 8. Her husband and daughter, Mrs. Phil 
Ferguson, also were seriously injured in the accident. 
Mrs. Stitt was born in Chicago Oct. 27, 1888. 
Before her marriage in 1918, she was a high school 
English and commercial teacher in Michigan and 
Illinois schools. She leaves her husband, a retired 
civil engineer; two daughters, Mrs. Ferguson and 
Mrs. Wilbur (Lillian) DeHart, °43; a son, Thomas 
A.; nine grandchildren and three great-grandchildren. 
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1913 


LOTHROP — Everett W. Lothrop died Feb. 4 in 
Evanston, Ill. Born Dec. 13, 1890, in Leominster, 
Mass., he had been a real estate valuation officer 
with the Public Housing Administration and later 
became chief of the land section. He leaves his wife, 
Marguerite James, whom he married in 1917; a 
daughter, Mrs. Leslie Budd Jr., °51; two sons, 
James D. and Everett W. Jr., °40; a brother, 
Ernest O.; two sisters, Esther Lothrop and Mrs. 
Nell Forstall; and 15 grandchildren. 


1914 


ABRAHAM —. Rev. Ralph L. Abraham, t, retired 
missionary of the American Board, died Jan. 14 in 
Claremont, Calif. He was 82. A native of Wash- 
ington County, Iowa, Mr. Abraham received his 
A.B. degree in 1911 from Pacific University in 
Oregon. In 1914 he married Clara M. Noderer, °14, 
who died in 1963. Mr. Abraham served as a mis- 
sionary in South Africa for many years and _ Jater 
was superintendent of churches. He leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Todd and Margaret R.; 
and two sons, Norman R. and Wayne G. 


1915 

KELLY — Rev. Charles W. Kelly, t, 
ister, died Dec. 1, 1966, in Tuskegee, Ala. He 
was 79 years old. Mr. Kelly attended Knoxville 
College and was graduated from Fisk University in 
1912. In 1915 he married Maude Chisholm, who 
died in 1952, In 1956 he married Hattie S. West. 
After leaving Oberlin in 1915 he served pastorates 
in Tennessee and then taught at Phelps Hall Bible 
School at Tuskegee Institute. From 1920 to 1952 
he was pastor of Greenwood Missionary Baptist 
Church in Tuskegee and also was chaplain at the 
Tuskegee V.A. Hospital. In 1956 he left semi- 
retirement to become pastor of Emmanuel Mission- 
ary Baptist Church at Tuskegee. He leaves his wife 
and a sister, Mrs. Pearl Crews. 


ILA, 


ESLINGER — Paul V. Eslinger died Nov. 25, 1966, 
in Laguna Hills, Calif. He was 72. Mr. Eslinger 
served with the A.E.F. in France during World 
War I. From 1922 to 1940 he taught piano and 
organ in Denver and was organist for the United 
Presbyterian Church there. From 1942 to 1952 
Mr. Eslinger was the owner of the Old Reliable 
Furniture Store in Pasadena, Calif. Later he was 
employed in precision instruments work for aircraft. 
He leaves his wife, Lucile Whitney, whom he mar- 
ried in 1930, and a son, Lt. Phillip W. 


1920 

DIAL — Dr. Robert J. Dial, Cleveland physician, 
died Jan. 19 in Lutheran Hospital there. Born 
March 17, 1900, he was one of five children of 
Dr. Emory L. Dial, Cleveland physician, all of 
whom became physicians. After graduating from 
Oberlin he taught school in Berea, Ky., before 
entering medical school. He received his M.D. from 
Yale in 1925. In 1924 he married Mary G. Wer- 
tenberger. Dr. Dial was a member of the Cleve- 
land Academy of Medicine, the American Medical 
Association and Fairview Baptist Church. He leaves 


retired min- 


two sons, Robert Jr. and Charles E., °61; a 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Schwartz, °52; and a 
brother. 


1922 


ROBERTS — Mrs. Arthur ©. Roberts (Katherine 
E. Matter) died Dec. 19, 1966, in Duluth, Minn. 
She was 67. A native of Duluth, she attended the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy after leaving 
Oberlin. Mrs. Roberts was a _ therapist at the 
soldiers home in Dayton, Ohio, for one year and did 
field work in a Duluth hospital before her marriage 
in 1930. She leaves her husband and a son, Henry B. 


1924 


LEE — Word has been death of 


received of the 


Harold J. Lee of Rome, N. Y. Born Sept. 15, 
1895, in Buena Vista, N. Y., Mr. Lee was a 
retired chief chemist of the Rome Manufacturing 


Co., a division of Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 
He married Myra E. Steese in 1918. They had 
two children, Mrs. Harold (Alice M.) Tifft and 
Richard P, 


1928 


HOWELL — Stanley E. Howell, professor of Ro- 
mance languages at Michigan State, died Jan. 30. 
He was born Jan. 16, 1906, in Toledo. Mr. Howell 
received both his master’s and doctor’s degrees from 
Ohio State and also taught there until 1937, when 
he joined the faculty at Michigan State. He leaves 
his wife, A. Grace Boynton, °28; and three sons, 
Thomas W., John E, and Kenneth A. 


1929 


ELEYET — Mrs. Halsey C. Eleyet (Grace E. Dud- 
ley) died of cancer Jan. 14 in Marysville, Ohio. 
Mrs. Eleyet was born July 14, 1907, in Henrietta 
Township northwest of Oberlin. After graduating 
from Oberlin she taught for a year at Sleighton 
Farms, Pennsylvania’s girls vocational _ training 
school, and then did graduate work in home eco- 
nomics at Ohio State. In 1939 she was married to 
Mr. Eleyet, who is head of county conservation 
work in Marysville. From 1939 to 1948 she was 
the first woman to serve as supervisor in Ohio for 
the Farm Security Administration, helping rural 
families with home and farm management problems. 
Her interest in farms created a farm beautification 
program in the area. Mrs. Eleyet served on many 
committees promoting home economics interests. In 
recent years she taught English and home economics 
at the Marysville Reformatory for Women. She 
leaves her husband; a son, John; a daughter, Jerry; 
three sisters, including Marion Dudley, °20; and 
two brothers, including Rev. Joseph Dudley, °23. 


1930 


NOVOTNY — Charles K. Novotny, retired execu- 
tive vice president of the Armstrong Rubber Co., 
died Jan. 14 in North Haven, Conn. He was $8. 
A native of Elyria, Mr. Novotny received his mas- 
ter’s degree from Oberlin in 1931 and then became 
a research chemist with the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. in Akron. He later became head of the 
research department and then was factory manager 
for the Firestone Plantations im Liberia. He joined 
Armstrong Rubber Co. in 1945 at their Des Moines 
plant. In 1948 he became vice president at the 
West Haven plant. At the time of his retirement 
in 1966, Mr. Novotny was executive vice president 
in charge of all Armstrong branches in the country. 
He was a member of the New Haven Country Club, 
Quinnepiack Club, New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Chemical Society. He 
leaves his wife, Blanche Bruton, °34, whom he 
married in 1934; a brother, George; and a nephew, 
John L. Novotny. 


SCHAEFFER — Word has been received of the 
death of Myron Schaeffer (Miles Schapiro) of 
Toronto, Ont. He was born Nov. 11, 1908, in 


Barberton, Ohio. He took graduate work at Western 
Reserve, receiving a master’s degree in 1935 and a 
Ph.D. in 1937. Mr. Schaeffer served as an _ in- 
structor at Western Reserve and from 1938 to 1940 
was a research fellow in Brussels, Belgium, and 
Edinburgh, Scotland. For three years he was dean 
of the college of arts and science at the National 
University of Panama. He did research in folklore 
for Columbia Concerts Inc. and from 1948 to 1957 
did research in Mexico, serving one year as director 
of the Waldorf School in Mexico City. Mr. 
Schaeffer joined the faculty of the University of 
Toronto in 1958, first as assistant professor, later 
becoming associate professor. He married Lazelle 
Light in 1932. They had a son, Severen. Later he 
married Elizabeth von Lichtenberg. 


1934 


HORNBACKER — Mrs. Louis Hornbacker (Marian 
J. Herr) died of a cerebral hemorrhage Feb. 19 in 
Rogers City, Mich. She was born June 10, 1913, 
in Youngstown, Ohio. A _ graduate of the Western 
Reserve University School of Nursing, she was a 
county nurse in Michigan prior to her marriage in 


1939, Mrs. Hornbacker leaves her husband; three 
daughters, Mrs. Joanne Tolly, Faith and Mary 
Beth; a brother, Whitney H., °31; and a_ sister, 
Mrs. Paul (Julia) Schladen, °36. 


1938 


BOWLUS — Robert E. Bowlus, professor of music 
at Ohio Wesleyan, died March 9 after collapsing in 
one of his classes at the university. Born Nov. 5, 
1913, in Fremont, Ohio, Mr. Bowlus- received his 
master's degree from Columbia University Teachers 
College. He joined the Ohio Wesleyan faculty in 
1945. He was a former lieutenant governor of the 
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National Association of Teachers of Singing and 
also served as national treasurer and member of the 
executive committee. He leaves his wife, the former 


Martha McDermott, whom he married in 1941; and 
a daughter, Barbara. 

1948 

BUEKERS — Mrs. John H. Buckers (Nancy Ann 
Schmidt) died Feb. 4 in Jackson, Mich. Mrs. 
Buekers was born Dec. 24, 1926, in Milwaukee, 
Wis. In 1950 she was married to Mr. Buekers, a 
teacher. In spite of severe physical handicap after 


becoming a polio victim in 1952, she and her hus- 
band provided a home and made possible an educa- 


tion successively for three underprivileged boys. She 
leaves her husband; two daughters, Christine and 
Barbara; a sister, Gretchen; and her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo A. Schmidt of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Deaths Reported 


ANTHONY Mrs. 
(Rose G. Hight), 1886-90. 

HOFFMAN — Mrs. Marcus Hoffman (Anna E. 
Teeters), 1888-91, Laguna Beach, Calif., Feb. 28. 

SMALL — Mrs. Harry E. Small (Bertha Bart- 
lett), 1893-94 ac., Dec. 23, 1966, in Englewood, 


Frederick H. Anthony 


IN. J. 
SHIPPEN — Cyrus S. Shippen, 
ington, D.C., April 1966. 
LOVELL Mrs. Ray Lovell (Laura Elliott), 
1894-95 ac., May 14, 1965, in St. Louis, Mo. 
WHITE — Mrs. John C. White (Grace M. Uhl- 


1893-97, Wash- 


man), 1896-97, Feb. 7 in Bowling Green, Ohio. 
ANDRESS — Fred E. Andress, 1899-00 ac., 
Sept. 19, 1966, in Amherst, Ohio. 
GOUGH — Mrs. Robert Gough (Hazel E. 
Ketcham), 1899-00 ac., Pasadena, Calif. 
LEWIS — Miss Clara Lewis, 1899-05, June 1966. 
REINELT — Mrs. E. C. Reinelt (Mary Wal- 


lock), 1901-04, Detroit, Jan. 21. 
BISHOP — Miss Verde Bishop, 
Florida. 
MARSTELLER — Mrs. 


1901-02, died in 


Charles Marsteller (Hen- 


rietta A. Clegg), 1901-03, La Jolla, Calif., May 
5, 1966. 

PETTY — Miss Violet A. Petty, 1903-06 ac., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

HACKE — Mrs. Augustus Hacke (Grace T. 
Hacke), 1904-05 Claremont, Calif. 

LEE — Mrs. Ora Lee (Jessie O. Hall), 1904-05, 
Medina, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1966. 


PASCOE — Mrs. W. Weldon Pascoe (Helen N. 
Wright), 1905-07k, Feb. 5 in Tacoma, Wash. 
BELDEN — Miss Ethel A. Belden, 1905-07, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
RUTH — Mus. Carl D. Ruth (Cora M. Walk- 
er), 1905-06, April 22, 1966, in Bethesda, Md. 
VERNON — Mrs. Alson C. Vernon (Laura E. 
Livingston), 1905-07 ac., Beaverton, Ore., Jan. 19. 
LEONARD Mrs. G. A. Leonard (Louise 
Brothers), 1907-09, Canton, Ohio, Oct. 21, 1966. 
VAIL — Mrs. Arthur E. Vail (Mary B. Bartle- 
son), 1907-09, Clearwater, Fla., Dec. 6, 1966. 
GRAHAM — Donald D. Graham, 1909-13 
Jan. 7 in Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
FOSNIGHT — Robert M. Fosnight, 
Greensburg, Ohio. 


ac., 


1910-12 ac., 


CARMONY — Mrs. Coral Douce Carmony, 
1912-13, Springfield, Ohio, Sept. 24, 1966. 

McCAMMON — Mrs. Myron B. McCammon 
(Cyrene A. Hallin), 1912-13k, Boulder, Colo., 
Feb. 23. 

SPENCER — Homer Spencer, °15, Miéitchell, 
Ind. 

BLACK — Howard C. Black, 1913-14, April 23, 
1964, Urbana, Ohio. 

WANZER — H. Stanley Wanzer, 1913-14, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 1966. 

SLETTELAND — Mrs. Perry A. Sletteland 
(Margaret F. Tausche), 1914-16, Nov. 21, 1966, 
in Carmel Valley, Calif. 

BARTEL — Harold C. Bartel, 1916-19, Parma, 
Ohio, Feb. 8. 

BENTLEY — Mrs, E. R. Bentley (Edythe E. 
Bryan), 1916-17, Lakeland, Fla. 

KLEMOSKY — Samuel D. Klemosky, 1916-18, 


Cleveland, Aug. 11, 1966. 


VINCENT — Mrs. Clarence H. Vincent (Ruby 
FP. Ingalls), “18k, Feb. 19, Stow, Ohio. 

ARBAUGH — Robert C. Arbaugh, 1926-27, 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

LEACH David F. Leach, 1931-32, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, July 13, 1966. 

SINGLEY Dewees F. Singley, t, 1956-57, 
Southampton, Pa., Nov. 23, 1966. 
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SPRING CALENDAR 


April 


Sunday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 


Robert Fountain, conductor 


Tuesday 
TENNIS, Hiram 

OBERLIN ORCHESTRA 
Robert Baustian, 
Rudolf Serkin, 


Thursday 
FASS EMD Lior eee ieee eee e 
Allen R. Bentley, °67 
BASEBALL at Kenyon 

GOLF at Mt. Union 
MUMMERS, ‘‘Finian’s Rainbow 


Friday 

SPECIAL CONCERT 
Cleveland Orchestra, 
MUMMERS, 


conductor, 
piano 


:0 
George Szell, conductor 


Saturday 
BASEBALL, Western Reserve cece 2! 
TENNIS at Wooster 

TRACK, Baldwin-Wallace and 

W GOST eee co in nn en 
LACROSSE at Kenyon 
MUMMERS, ‘‘Finian’s Rainbow” 


Sunday 
STUDENT WOODWIND 
ENSEMBLE 


Monday 
GOLF, Hiram 


Tuesday 
TENNIS, Akron 


Wednesday 
NEW YORK RECITAL, Carnegie Hall 
Oberlin Orchestra, Robert Baustian, 


Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
David P. Young, 
of English 

SYNCHRONIZED SWIM SHOW ...... 


assistant professor 


Friday 
SYNCHRONIZED SWIM SHOW. ...... 


Saturday 


BASEBALL, Cleveland State ................. BeBONp: 


LACROSSE, Bowling Green ..eccccccccsssoo 33 
GOLF at Wooster, Ohio Wesleyan 

at Kenyon 

Af at Wesleyan 
SYNCHRONIZED SWIM SHOW ....... 


Sunday 
STUDENT BRASS & PERCUSSION 
ENSEMBLE 


Tuesday 
GERMAN PLAY, Brecht’s 
‘‘Was Kostet Das Eisen’’ 


Wednesday 
GERMAN PLAY 


Thursday 
PA SSB IMIBIGY csercetersretirerscottoastrnestee 
Miss Ellen H. E. Johnson, * 
ae of art 


GERMAN PLAY 


Se. UN OON 
AK 


For further information 


The 


Alumni Association, 


“Finian’s Rainbow ..... 8:30 p. 


8:30 p. 


28 


p.m. 1 


tr 


3 
tw 


conductor 


-Mm. 


-mMm., 


10 


BB 


1] 


.m, 


mM. 


m. 


Wilder 


Friday 
GOLF, Akron 


GERIMUA NE PILLAY cance ee aeons 8:30 p. 
GUESTS | RECITAL™ 2 eee 8:30 p. 
Andre Marchal, organ 

Saturday 

BASEBALL at Wooster 

TENNIS at Ohio Wesleyan, Wittenberg 
TRACK at Wabash 

LACROSSE at ee State 

GERMANS PLAY @22. eee 8:30 p 
Sunday 

VESP ERO ER Vl Ghee 4:45 p. 


Peter H. Samsom, minister, White Plains, 
NE YG.) Unitarian Community Church 


™ May 


Monday 
GOLF, Tournament, 


Tuesday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE BAND 


Gene Young, conductor 


Wednesda 
TRACK, Akron, 


Thursday 

ASSEMBLY Noon 
William Arrowsmith, professor of classics, 
University of Texas 


Denison 


Cleveland State ........ 


BASEBALL, Ohio Wesleyan o.com 3:30 p. 


TENNIS at Case Tech 
GOLF at Wooster, Heidelberg 


Friday 
ARTIST RECITAL, Series B 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


Saturday 
BASEBALL, 
TENNIS, Western Reserve 
TRACK, Kenyon, Hiram ........ PAN eal 
LACROSSE, Michigan State un. 


Monday 
GOLF, Western Reserve 


Tuesday 
BASEBALL at Hiram 
TENNIS at Bowling Green 


Wednesday 
MUMMERS, 


Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
Harold Schonberg, 
York Times 

GOLF at Baldwin-Wallace, 
MUMMERS, 3 


Friday 

CENTENNIAL OF MUSIC 

RECITALS 23S eS ees 
MUMMERS, 3 Student One-Acts ..... 8: 


3 Student One-Acts 


music critic, New 


Kenyon 
Student One-Acts ..... 8:3 


Saturday 

(o ENTENNIAL OF igh 
CONVOCATION, 22u:.5 sonsnckte 
BASEBALL *Denisan® “isesnas iceman! as 
TENNIS, Denison 

TRACK, Denison ee Te 
LAG ROSSE at Ohio Wesleya an 
CENTENNIAL OF MUSIC 
CONCERT cones 
MUMMERS, 3 Student One-Acts ..... 8: 


and reservations call or write: 


Hall, 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


3:30 p. 


8:00 p. 


Capital i (scm eames eres DeSOLDs 


:00 p. 
30 p. 


:00 p. 
30 p. 


00 p. 


:00 p. 
De 


m. 
m. 


m. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR RECORDS 


Enjoy Spirituals, Bach Cantatas, Brahms Motets right in your living room... 
Your choice of 10 concerts... All directed by Robert Fountain 


OBERLIN 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 


ROBERT FOUNTAIN, Condvcier 


ERLIN COLLEGE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 


BACH MOTET 
domes Pe y 


seme Tsommoe 


Pecbcreo ner eanvroing 


Vol. 8 Vol. 9 Vol. 10 Vol. 11 


Christmas Music Released 1958 Released 1959 Released 1960 Released 11961 
Two records 
$4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 wo records 
Plus 25c mailing charge Plus 25¢ mailing charge Plus 25c mailing charge Plus 25c mailing charge $6.00 


Plus 25c mailing charge 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 
CHOIR 


Oberlin 
(ollege 

Choir 
Ob ae 
Vol. 12 Vol. 13 Vol. 14 Vol. 15 


Two records Two records 


Released 1962 R ne oes Russian Tour Released 1965 Released 1966 
$4.00 ee $6.00 $4.00 $6.00 
Plus 25¢ mailing charge $6.00 Ylus 25c mailing charge Plus 25c mailing charge Plus 25c mailing charge 
Plus 25c mailing charge STEREOPHONIC STEREOPHONIC STEREOPHONIC 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please:send me ( ) Vole7s (-') Vol. 8:°( ) Vole 9:\(_) Vom TOs Gs) Vola 
( -)oVol12; () Vol. 13%, (2) -Voled4=. ( °) Vols (ee aN oie 


Indicate quantity in parentheses 


I enclose check for ............ some (Discount $2.00 on the purchase of three volumes). 


Make checks payable to OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 


[_] Please send programs of all choir records. 


(please print) 


Name : PE neh > 21 <a) Se. a, eee Sree en gi 20 
DELLEL EP ACOTCSS > container meme : scunsieweese et oR Fr Eat, sa ivabgu ah aduicktncantn eis peace IT : 


City and State Zip Code tike..cesd eee eee 


